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There  is  a growing  movement  - especially  among  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  - to  admit  children  to  the  holy  eucharist  at  an 
earlier  age.  Its  advocates  contend  that  the  church,  without 
theological  justification,  has  withheld  the  sacrament  from 
faithful  children  who  have  become  full  members  of  Christ's  Church 
through  holy  baptism. 

Many  Protestants  have  sincerely  feared  that  too  early  a communion 
might  create  a situation  in  which  children  would  participate  in 
the  Lord's  supper  without  proper  appreciation,  understanding,  and 
awe,  and  without  being  capable  of  repentant  self-examination. 

The  Lord's  supper  might  then  become  either  trivialized  or  looked 
upon  as  a species  of  magic. 

Supporters  of  an  earlier  celebration  respond  that  the  need  of 
children  for  spiritual  fellowship  and  nourishment  through  the 
holy  eucharist  cannot  be  denied.  Children  may  have  a depth  of 
feeling  and  appreciation  denied  to  more  mature  and  intellec- 
tually sophisticated  persons.  A sense  of  sin  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  God's  gifts  of  forgiveness  and  new  life  are  meaning- 
ful realities  that  are  not  foreign  to  childhood.  Moreover, 
children  can  be  instructed  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  age 
level.  As  they  become  youth  and  then  adults,  they  can  be 
guided  by  the  family  and  the  church  in  probing  ever  deeper 
implications  of  the  sacrament  for  their  new  life  involvements. 

In  any  case,  at  no  time  is  there  real  assurance  of  any  person's 
readiness  to  commune,  be  she  or  he  a child  or  an  adult. 

Even  these  few  remarks  indicate  why  the  admission  of  children 
to  the  holy  eucharist  has  become  a matter  of  serious  debate  for 
many  churches  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  importance  of 
the  issues  involved  prompted  the  WCC  sub-units  of  Education  and 
Faith  and  Order  to  join  forces  with  the  Evangelical  Academy  of 
Nordelbien  to  co-sponsor  a consultation  at  Bad  Segeberg  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany) , in  April  1980,  to  explore  the  subject  from 
a variety  of  related  viewpoints.  The  formal  presentations  and 
discussions  are  reported  in  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  a 
wider  ecumenical  constituency.  Academy  Director  Dr.  Geiko 
Miiller-Fahrenholz  deserves  hearty  thanks  for  all  his  efforts  in 
support  of  both  the  consultation  and  this  publication. 

Readers  will  soon  detect  that  the  participants  turned  out  to  be 
rather  strongly  in  favour  of  earlier  admission  to  the  sacrament. 
Arguments  opposing  such  practices  are  only  indirectly  developed, 
and  then  often  cited  by  persons  who  disagreed  with  them.  There- 
fore, this  partisan  material  is  meant  to  provoke  further 
ecumenical  debate  rather  than  to  present  a well-balanced  set 
of  presentations  and  conclusions. 

It  will  also  be  recognized  that  the  debate  centers  here  in  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  consultation,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Orthodox  practices  helped  to  provide  much  background 
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information  but  they  were  not  critically  analyzed  as  such.  The 
necessary  interrelation  of  Christian  education  and  nurture  with 
baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist  was  not  developed  in  any 
comprehensive  way  by  representatives  of  any  of  the  Christian 
communions  in  attendance. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a growing  ecumenical  awareness  of 
different  practices  among  Christian  churches  today.  Increas- 
ingly Christians  want  to  know  why  they  do  what  they  do.  The 
liturgical  movement,  biblical  and  patristic  studies,  documents 
from  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  and  convergence  statements  in 
the  churches'  bilateral  and  multilateral  theological  dialogues  - 
these  are  all  causing  many  local  churches  to  reevaluate  the  most 
faithful  and  effective  ways  of  including  children  in  their  wor- 
ship, learning,  witness  and  service.  Especially  in  those 
industrialized  societies  that  are  marked  by  mobility,  pluralism 
and  depersonalization,  the  renewed  integration  of  the  church's 
sacramental  and  educational  ministries  among  its  children  is 
increasingly  viewed  as  essential. 

Perhaps  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  discussion  is  a deepened 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  holy  baptism  as  one's  personal 
incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  as  the  initiation  of 
a life-long  process  of  growth  in  Christ  through  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church.  Theological,  psycho- 
logical and  pedagogical  insights  serve  to  reenforce  each  other 
as  the  church  nurtures  its  baptized  children  not  merely  as 
potential  institutional  replacements  in  the  future  but  as 
actual  personal  partners  in  the  present. 

Much  more  has  yet  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  from  churches 
representing  other  rich  traditions  within  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. Our  chief  purpose  is  to  enable  Christians  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  address  the  critical  issue  of  "Children  in  the 
Church"  in  a spirited  way  that  inevitably  involves  conscientious 
Christians  and  churches  everywhere. 


Ulrich  Becker 


William  H.  Lazareth 


I.  Report 


EUCHARIST  WITH  CHILDREN 
Report  of  the  Bad  Segeberg  Consultation 


Introduction 


We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  faith  and  commitment  of 
children.  Our  adult  ways  of  believing  and  thinking  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  listen  carefully  to  children's  feelings  and 
hopes  and  to  do  justice  to  their  specific  search  for  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  However,  in  many  churches  a new  approach  to  "the 
child  in  the  Church  is  gaining  ground.  And  it  is  in  this  context 
that  the  voice  of  children  is  being  heard.  The  following  quo- 
tations reveal  something  of  the  expectations  and  experiences  of 
children  from  various  parts  of  the  world: 

"I  want  to  have  and  to  keep  the  grace  of  God." 

"I  want  to  be  united  with  other  Christians." 

"When  we  have  bread  and  wine  I think  about  God  and  Jesus  and  what 
they  really  mean  and  what  it  means  to  be  good." 

"You  say  Jesus  asks  us  to  come  to  his  Table,  so  why  do  you  stop 
us?"  (1) 

From  13-19  April  1980  fifty  participants  from  various  church  tra- 
ditions and  countries  assembled  at  the  Academy  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Nordelbien  at  Bad  Segeberg  near  Hamburg  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany)  (2) . They  were  called  together  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  reflect  on  an  issue  which  has  gained 
significance  and  momentum  in  many  churches:  Should  children  be 
admitted  to  the  eucharist?  If  so,  why?  And  how?  And  when? 

At  the  outset,  this  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a trivial  and  unim- 
portant liturgical  side-issue.  To  be  sure,  the  participants  - 
educators,  teachers  of  theology,  pastors,  liturgists  - were  well 
aware  that  admitting  children  to  the  eucharist  does  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  Church  or  those  of  the  children  in 
today's  world.  All  agreed,  however,  that  this  issue  presents  an 
exciting  challenge  to  the  churches,  a key  that  opens  unexpected 
doors  not  only  to  the  development  of  a more  complete  ministry  to 
children,  but  to  fresh  discoveries  of  Jesus'  own  ministry  and  of 
the  comprehensive  ministry  of  the  Church  to  all  its  members. 

After  listening  to  some  presentations  which  provided  theological, 
educational  and  historical  insights  into  the  theme,  the  consul- 
tation divided  into  four  groups  to  discuss  the  theme's  various 
aspects . 


1.  These  are  quotations  from  a paper  which  John  M.  Sutcliffe 
(England)  presented  at  the  consultation  (see  p.  24ff ) . 

2.  The  list  of  participants  can  be  found  on  p.  20ff. 
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The  first  group  dealt  with  biblical  and  theological  issues;  the 
second  concentrated  on  psychological  and  educational  questions; 
the  third  considered  practical  liturgical  problems;  and  the 
fourth,  consisting  of  participants  from  the  FRG,  was  assigned  to 
address  itself  specifically  to  the  debate  in  their  churches. (3) 

What  follows  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  these  groups  which  has 
been  shared  with  and  accepted  by  the  plenary  of  the  consultation. 
In  my  editing  I have  limited  myself  to  some  minor  rearrangements 
of  the  materials.  I have  not  attempted  to  smooth  out  the  differ- 
ent approaches  and  ways  of  argumentation  which  surfaced  in  the 
groups.  Therefore,  a certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  rep- 
etition could  not  be  avoided.  This  is  not  a consensus  document: 
it  is  meant  to  reflect  a stimulating  encounter  which  I trust 
will,  in  turn,  stimulate  the  churches'  thinking  and  ministry  with 
children  around  the  world. 


Geiko  Miiller-Fahrenholz 


PART  I:  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  ISSUE 

In  recent  years  many  churches  have  begun  to  discuss  the  partici- 
pation of  baptized  children  in  the  eucharist.  (4)  This  debate 
has  been  developing  in  many  different  confessional  traditions  in 
a remarkable  way.  Of  course,  this  is  not  an  issue  in  every 
country.  For  example,  the  Orthodox  churches  have  consistently 
maintained  the  practice  of  admitting  children  to  the  eucharist 
as  soon  as  they  were  baptized.  (5)  But  the  growth  of  interest 
in  the  topic  is  so  widespread  as  to  have  produced  a variety  of 
church  reports  and  an  enormous  literature  of  theological 
opinion.  Some  churches  have  decided  to  begin  admitting  all 

children  and  infants  to  holy  communion,  while  others  admit  young 
children  for  the  first  time  when  they  reach  school  age. 

What  has  helped  to  raise  this  issue  in  our  time?  A number  of 
factors  can  be  listed: 


3.  The  report  of  this  group  (in  German)  is  available  on  request. 

4.  A detailed  overview  of  this  discussion  is  presented  in  the 
paper  by  D.  Holeton  and  E.  Kenntner  (see  p.70ff). 

5.  The  Orthodox  position  is  described  in  the  address  of  Fr 
Argenti  (see  p.51f).  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
practice  was  the  custom  also  in  the  western  churches  until 
the  high  Middle  Ages.  A fuller  elaboration  of  the  historical 
developments  can  be  found  in  D.  Holeton,  "The  Communion  of 
Infants  and  Young  Children",  p. 59ff ) . 
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1.  The  continuing  course  of  liturgical  renewal  has  led  many 
churches  to  affirm  that  the  sacrament  of  holy  communion  is 
central  to  Christian  life  and  worship.  As  the  eucharist  is  cel- 
ebrated weekly,  and  where  it  becomes  an  even  more  regular  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Church,  it  seems  increasingly  difficult  to 
exclude  children.  This  is  especially  so  because  contemporary 
eucharistic  worship  tends  to  stress  active  participation  of  all 
the  people  gathered  together.  Where  family  worship  has  become 
popular,  the  question  of  children's  participation  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  and  pressing. 

2.  In  our  time  there  has  also  been  a widespread  theological 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  sacrament.  This  has  led  churches 

to  examine  their  accustomed  practice.  Many  have  been  rediscover- 
ing the  ancient  unity  of  baptism,  confirmation/chrismation  and 
first  reception  to  the  eucharist. 

At  the  same  time,  churches  have  gained  a renewed  understanding 
of  themselves  as  the  people  of  God.  As  they  endeavour  to  be 
a sign  and  foretaste  of  God's  kingdom  which  is  promised  to  all, 
there  is  an  uneasiness  with  the  exclusion  of  children  from  a 
central  part  of  the  Church's  life. 

3.  Increasing  ecumenical  contacts  have  helped  to  raise  the 
issue  of  communicating  children.  Protestant  churches  have 
gained  a new  awareness  of  the  Orthodox  practice  of  giving  com- 
munion to  infants  from  the  time  they  are  baptized.  More  and 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  communicates  young  children.  Due  to  their  increased 
spontaneous  and  structural  contacts,  the  churches  and  con- 
fessional traditions  influence  and  learn  from  each  other.  (7) 

4.  Many  churches  offer  first  communion  at  adolescence,  mostly 
in  relation  to  confirmation.  However,  this  is  a difficult  stage 
of  life  in  several  ways.  There  is  widespread  agreement  that  it 
is  not  the  most  suitable  time  for  first  admission  to  the 
eucharist. 

5.  There  is  a new  body  of  psychological  and  educational  know- 
ledge which  helps  to  explain  what  children  can  know  and  how  they 
learn  at  various  stages.  It  is  widely  held  that  children  learn 
through  experience  and  by  reflecting  on  experience.  This  chal- 
lenges the  accustomed  assumptions  that  children  must  be  fully 
prepared  intellectually  before  they  receive  holy  communion. 

6.  We  should  also  mention  changes  in  society  which  have  helped 
to  raise  the  question  of  children  participating  in  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  many  places  children  have  been  freed  from  the  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  author.itv  which  kept  them  subservient  and 
which  prevented  adults  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  childhood 


7.  The  most  comprehensive  example  of  this  process  is  the  work  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  Cf.:  One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually 
Recognized  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  73,  WCC , Geneva, 


1975. 
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has  its  own  value  and  dignity  and  that  children  are  persons 
with  particular  gifts,  needs  and  abilities.  Children  themselves 
often  question  their  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  table.  Moreover, 
in  many  societies  the  family  experiences  great  stresses  as  old 
forms  of  family  life  break  down  and  new  ones  emerge.  All  of 
this  challenges  the  churches  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  their 
traditional  patterns  of  initiation,  instruction  and  partici- 
pation in  the  sacrament  and  - through  these  - the  relevance  of 
their  ministry  to  children. 


PART  II:  BASIC  PATTERNS  IN  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  BAPTISM 
AND  EUCHARIST 

It  is  useful  here  to  give  a brief  overview  of  the  basic  patterns 
in  the  celebration  (administration)  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  which  have  emerged  among  the  churches, 
without  which  the  relevance  of  children's  communion  and  its 
various  theological  aspects  cannot  be  fully  understood. 

1.  There  are  churches  which  see  an  essential  unity  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  so  that  the  two  should  not  be  separated 
in  time.  In  this  category  we  find  traditions  which  are  in  other 
respects  radically  different.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  tra- 
ditional Orthodox  position.  Baptism  (chrismation)  and  eucharist 
are  administered  at  one  time  to  all  who  are  being  initiated, 
both  infants  and  adults.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  position 
(of  the  Baptist  churches,  for  instance)  which  defers  their  ad- 
ministration because  of  the  practice  of  believers'  baptism  only. 
But  here,  too,  the  basic  unity  of  the  two  is  maintained. 

2.  There  are  other  churches  which  see  baptism  as  necessary  for, 
and  leading  to,  the  eucharist,  but  delay  the  reception  of  the 
eucharist  after  baptism  for  some  time.  This  is  done  for  various 
reasons.  Some  emphasize  the  eucharist  as  a fellowship  meal  or 
as  the  eschatological  meal  anticipating  the  kingdom  of  God; 
therefore  they  admit  children  who  are  able  to  discern  this 
special  meal  character  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist. 
Others  stress  the  distinction  of  the  eucharist  from  ordinary 
meals;  consequently  they  require  a child  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  eucharistic  bread  and  ordinary  bread  before 
receiving  the  sacrament.  Still  others  put  great  weight  on  the 
importance  of  penance  in  the  life  of  Christians;  hence  they 
claim  that  a child  should  be  able  to  make  an  act  of  penance, 
either  through  confession  or  through  a simple  act  of  awareness 
of  sin,  before  receiving  holy  communion. 

As  a consequence  of  such  emphases  these  churches  stress  the 
relationship  between  catechesis  and  the  eucharist.  They  give 
the  eucharist  only  to  those  who  have  had  some  basic  form  of 
instruction  or  preparation.  In  other  cases  first  communion  is 
linked  to  the  preparation  for  confirmation  or  affirmation  of 
baptismal  vows,  i.e.  to  complete  integration  into  the  life  of 
the  Church.  There  are  other  churches  that  give  the  eucharist 
only  to  the  confirmed.  In  varying  degrees  such  practices  are 
related  to  cultural  rites  of  adulthood,  either  at  puberty  or 
much  later. 
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3.  It  must  be  noted  that  a small  number  of  churches  do  not  attach 
particular  importance  to  the  sequence  of  baptism  and  eucharist. 
Some  invite  children  to  the  eucharist  as  a part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  baptism.  In  others  the  eucharist  is  an  open  meal  to 
which  all  are  invited  as  a sign  of  the  free  and  gracious  self- 
giving of  the  Lord.  Consequently  they  do  not  regard  baptism  as 

a requirement  for  receiving  the  eucharist. 

4.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  some 
churches  which  do  not  practise  the  external  signs  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  does  not  mean  that  they  disregard  what  baptism  and 
eucharist  portray,  but  that  they  conceive  this  in  a different 
way. 


PART  Ills  BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
1 . Biblical  reflections 

The  New  Testament  does  not  give  instructions  about  the  partici- 
pation of  baptized  children  in  the  Lord's  supper.  It  gives  an 
inclusive  picture  of  the  early  Church  in  which  "all  who  believed 
were  together  and  had  all  things  in  common...  and  day  by  day, 
attending  the  temple  together  and  breaking  bread  in  their  homes, 
they  partook  of  food  with  glad  and  generous  hearts,  praising  God 
and  having  favour  with  all  the  people"  (Acts  2:44f).  Jesus 
points  to  a future  in  which  God's  people  "will  come  from  east 
and  west,  and  from  north  and  south,  and  sit  at  table  in  the  king- 
dom of  God"  (Luke  13:29). 

Those  texts  that  speak  of  Jesus  and  children  are  important  for 
our  discussion:  his  command  that  disciples  must  not  hinder 
children  from  coming  to  him  (Matt.  19:13f,  Mark  10:13f,  Luke 
18:15f),  his  word  that  unless  we  turn  and  become  like  children 
we  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  18:2f,  Luke 
9:47f),  his  rejoicing  that  what  God  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  he  has  revealed  to  babes  (Matt.  11:26,  Luke  10:21), 
his  setting  a child  in  the  midst  as  an  example  (Matt.  18:2f, 

Luke  9:47),  and  his  citation  of  Ps.  8:2  that  God's  glory  is  sung 

through  the  mouths  of  babes  and  infants  (Matt.  21:16).  In  the 
Johannine  writings  Jesus  often  calls  his  disciples  "children" 

(John  21:5,  etc.).  Indeed,  Christian  converts  can  be  likened 
to  "newborn  babes"  who  long  for  the  pure  spiritual  milk  that  by 

it  they  may  grow  up  to  salvation  (1  Pet.  2:2). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  does  not  idealize  the  image 
of  the  child.  Christians  are  not  to  remain  children  in  under- 
standing but  are  to  grow  to  maturity  (1  Cor.  3:1,  13: Ilf,  14:20, 

2 Cor  6:13,  Gal.  4:3,  Eph.  4:14,  Heb,  5:12f). 

Those  who  question  the  participation  of  baptized  children  in  the 
Lord's  supper  prior  to  confirmation  have  often  appealed  to  1 Cor. 
ll:27ff,  with  particular  reference  to  the  words  "without  discern- 
ing the  body".  However,  such  use  of  the  text  ingores  its  context. 

In  the  letter,  the  apostle  continually  warns  against  a self- 
centered  Corinthian  enthusiasm  that  presumes  to  claim  God's 
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gifts  without  following  the  way  of  love,  thus  denying  in  prac- 
tice the  meaning  of  Christian  community.  In  the  previous  chapter 
Paul  holds  up  the  image  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  evi- 
denced in  the  Lord's  supper:  "We  who  are  many  are  one  body  for 
we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread"  (1  Cor.  10:17).  In  Corinth 
this  was  being  denied  in  practice,  especially  by  the  rich  who 
used  the  Corinthian  assembly  as  though  it  were  a private  feast. 
"When  you  meet  together,  it  is  not  the  Lord's  supper  that  you 
eat"  (1  Cor.  11:20).  The  rich  have  no  concern  for  the  poor. 

They  enjoy  their  own  meals  without  concern  for  others.  In  their 
practice  they  "despise  the  Church  of  God"  by  violating  the  one- 
ness of  the  body.  By  dominating  and  scorning  the  poor  who  are 
fellow  members  of  the  body,  they  "humiliate  those  wno  have 
nothing" . 

That  is  why  the  words  of  institution  which  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  supper  are  followed  by  a warning.  To  eat  and  drink  in  an 
unworthy  manner  is  to  profane  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  to  deny  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  who  cannot  and  will 
not  be  separated  from  those  who  are  his.  Accordingly,  to  eat 
and  drink  "without  discerning  the  body"  (the  Lord  who  is  present 
in  his  community)  is  to  eat  and  drink  judgment.  This  warning 
has  parallels  in  other  New  Testament  texts  which  remind  us  that 
communion  with  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  communion  with 
his  people. 

1 Cor.  ll:27f  does  not  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  first  ad- 
mission or  with  the  admission  of  baptized  children  to  the  euchar- 
ist.  The  passage  in  fact  deals  with  the  commitment  and  disci- 
pline of  the  eucharistic  community.  Whenever  the  community  is 
insensitive  to  the  requirement  of  transcending  human  barriers, 
particularly  by  favouring  the  rich,  by  excluding  racial  groups, 
disadvantaged  or  disabled  persons,  children  or  elderly  people 
in  its  way  of  life,  then  that  community  contradicts  the  will  of 
God  and  violates  the  eucharist  because  it  does  not  discern  the 
body . ( 8 ) 


2 . The  vision  of  community 

The  admission  of  children  to  the  eucharist  is  based  on  a 
deepened  understanding  of  the  community  which  Christians  share 
in  Christ.  A new  emphasis  on  the  Church  as  communio  has  contrib- 
uted to  inviting  children  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The  reverse  is 
also  true.  The  admission  of  children  to  the  eucharist  has  impli- 
cations for  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  seen  as  the  community  which  reflects  God's  determina- 
tion to  gather  people  from  all  cultures,  races,  classes  and  ages. 
The  community  which  God  wills  is  inclusive,  and  by  its  very 
nature  it  transcends  human  barriers.  Therefore,  the  admission 
of  children  is  not  simply  a marginal  change  in  the  worship  life 
of  the  Church.  It  poses  a far-reaching  question  to  the  churches 
as  they exist  today:  Are  you  as  inclusive  and  comprehensive  as 
you  are  called  to  be? 


8.  For  a more  detailed  exegetical  study  of  this  problem  see  K.H. 
Bieritz,  "The  Eucharist  as  Sacrament  of  Community",  p.38ff)  . 
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While  the  basic  meaning  of  worship  and  of  the  eucharist  remains 
unchanged , it  would  be  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  the  practice 
of  the  eucharist  can  remain  unchanged.  Eucharistic  worship  need 
not  become  totally  centred  around  children.  Renewal  must  aim  at 
giving  expression  to  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  eucharist  for 
the  whole  community.  In  this  context  the  following  aspects  need 
to  be  emphasized: 

(a)  The  eucharist  should  be  more  central  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  The  eucharist  - as  the  Faith  and  Order  texts 
state  - should  be  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  the  members 
should  communicate  every  Sunday.  Admitting  children  to  a 
eucharist  only  a few  times  a year  does  not  make  much  sense. 

(b)  Gestures  and  symbols  should  acquire  more  importance  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  message  of  the  eucharist 
should  not  only  be  verbalized  in  preaching  and  the  liturgy; 
the  eucharist  should  be  allowed  to  speak  its  symbolic 
language  - children  will  understand  this  language  in  a 
special  way. 

(c)  A new  balance  should  be  found  between  the  spoken  word  and 
the  celebration.  Especially  in  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation, whatever  the  doctrinal  affirmations  on  word  and 
sacrament,  the  spoken  word  dominates.  Often,  the  eucharist 
is  experienced  as  the  prolongation  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
word  - the  visible  illustration  of  what  the  word  proclaims. 
The  role  of  the  sermon  should  not  be  diminished,  but  more 
firmly  integrated  into  the  whole  of  the  worship  service  and 
thus  become  part  of  the  whole  eucharistic  action. 

(d)  The  eucharist  is  a reflection  and  prefiguration  of  the  joy 
of  resurrection  and  the  final  communion  of  the  saints. 

These  elements,  often  neglected  today,  will  acquire  new 
relevance,  and  children  will  help  to  regain  the  festive 
and  joyful  character  of  the  Lord's  meal. 


3 . Instruction,  decision  and  penance 

The  centrality  and  importance  of  the  sacraments  have  led  all 
churches  to  develop  conditions  by  which  the  faithful  are  enabled 
to  receive  them  adequately.  Baptism  and  eucharist  are  linked  to 
the  instruction  in  the  faith  which  aims  at  a free  and  voluntary 
decision  to  embrace  it.  They  are  also  connected  with  a con- 
fession of  sins  and  the  desire  for  repentance.  To  what  extent 
do  these  conditions  influence  the  question  of  admitting  children 
and  infants  to  the  eucharist? 

Where  infant  baptism  is  practised,  these  requirements  are  being 
considered  as  essential  for  admission  to  the  eucharist.  This 
means  that  children  are  admitted  at  an  age  at  which  they  are 
considered  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  instruction  would  continue,  that  the  decision 
would  be  renewed  and  deepened,  and  that  repentance  would  be  a 
perpetual  aspect  of  the  communicant's  entire  life.  Where 
infant  baptism  and  communion  are  practised,  instruction  in  the 
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faith  is  regarded  as  an  organic,  ongoing  process  from  infancy, 
in  which  the  decision  for  voluntary  and  sincere  participation 
would  be  renewed  according  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 

In  the  same  manner  repentance  and  confession  of  sins  would  be 
expressed  as  they  become  possible  and  genuine  in  the  life  of  a 
person. 

Opponents  of  the  participation  of  young  children,  and  certainly 
of  infants,  in  the  eucharist  fear  for  the  weakening  and/or  whole- 
sale disappearance  of  catechetical  instruction,  voluntary  de- 
cision and  heartfelt  repentance  if  this  practice  became  a rule. 
Those  who  defend  the  communion  of  children  and  infants  reject 
this  apprehension  as  unfounded.  They  argue  that  children  can 
and  must  be  instructed  in  the  faith  according  to  their  capabili- 
ties at  each  stage  of  their  development.  They  are  convinced 
that  children  can  and  must  be  encouraged  to  free  and  voluntary 
decision  regarding  Church  membership  and  eucharistic  participation , 
as  such  decisions  are  possible  and  real  at  any  given  stage  or 
development.  Furthermore,  they  stress  that  children  can  and 
must  approach  the  Lord's  table  with  the  confession  of  sins 
coupled  with  the  genuine  desire  for  forgiveness  and  amendment  of 
life  as  their  spiritual  awareness  allows. 

The  absence  of  instruction,  decision  and  repentance  cannot  be 
defended  or  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  the 
eucharist  is  understood  as  God's  "pure  grace".  The  graceful 
gift  of  the  eucharist  provokes  and  implies  the  need  for  learning, 
desiring  and  repenting  on  the  part  of  the  communicants,  irres- 
pective of  their  age.  The  question  remains,  however,  as  to 
whether  such  conditions  are  necessary  in  some  specific  form  for 
all  communicants,  or  whether  they  are  necessary  in  various 
degrees  and  forms,  according  to  a person's  potentialities.  Many 
instances  can  be  found  in  which  the  individual  participation  of 
a person  is  partly  or  almost  completely  reduced  and  where  adult 
members  of  the  Church  are  caring  for  them.  This  applies  not 
only  for  young  children  or  babies  but  for  very  old  persons  and 
those  afflicted  with  certain  illnesses. 


4 . Baptism  and  admission  to  the  eucharist 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Church  has  always  held  that  it  is 
through  baptism  that  access  is  given  to  eucharist.  This  se- 
quence is  suggested  by  the  very  meaning  and  content  of  the  two 
sacraments.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  confession  of  faith  and 
incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ,  whereas  the  eucharist  is 
the  sharing  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Several  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  presuppose  this  sequence.  However,  where  children  are 
admitted  to  the  eucharist  cases  may  arise  when  non-baptized 
children  will  ask  for  or  will  be  brought  to  communion. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  problem  exists  independently  of  the 
admission  of  children  to  communion.  Often,  especially  where 
churches  live  in  secularized  and  mobile  societies,  pastors  will 
not  know  whether  the  communicants  have  been  baptized  and  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  information.  The  admission  of  children 
may  increase  the  number  of  cases  where  people  seek  the  experience 
of  the  eucharist  without  baptism. 
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How  are  the  churches  to  deal  with  this  situation? 

(a)  They  should  uphold  the  principle  of  admitting  only  baptized 
persons  to  the  eucharist.  Though  the  New  Testament  does  not 
explicitly  exclude  the  admission  of  non-baptized  persons  to 
the  eucharist,  the  evidence  of  scripture  and  tradition  of 
the  Church  support  this  sequence. 

(b)  There  are  churches  which,  for  pastoral  reasons,  will  admit 
non-baptized  persons  to  communion. 

(c)  The  churches  will  need  to  give  attention  to  the  renewal  of 
baptismal  practice  in  order  to  express  adequately  the  insep- 
arable link  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist. 


5 . Preparation  for  the  eucharist 

Eucharistic  sharing  requires  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  communicant  and  the  eucharistic  assembly  as  a whole. 

As  they  are  able,  individuals  are  required  to  examine  themselves 
before  participating  in  holy  communion  by  reaffirming  their 
faith  in  Christ,  recommitting  their  lives  to  him  and  repenting 
of  their  sins  before  him,  with  the  plea  for  forgiveness  and 
declaration  of  intention  to  change.  Where  faith  cannot  be 
affirmed,  commitment  offered  or  repentance  desired  - unless 
there  is  the  plea  for  divine  assistance  in  thse  actions  by  an 
act  of  will  - individuals  risk  receiving  holy  communion  to  their 
condemnation  and  judgment. 

Children  should  be  made  aware  of  the  need  for  preparation  for 
eucharistic  sharing,  and  they  should  be  aided  by  their  pastors, 
parents  and  fellow  believers  in  this  required  preparation.  The 
use  of  prayer,  fasting,  reflection  and  acts  of  mercy  can  be 
nurtured  in  children  as  they  are  able  to  employ  these  means  of 
spiritual  obedience  and  growth. 

Individual  preparation  for  holy  communion,  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren alike,  however,  is  not  enough.  The  community  as  a whole 
must  be  more  ready.  It  is  crucial  to  realize  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  children  into  an  "unprepared  community"  can  be  a harm- 
ful and  damaging  experience.  An  "unprepared  community"  is  not 
simply  an  assembly  with  a weak  or  defective  liturgy,  or  a gather- 
ing of  individually  ill-prepared  adults.  It  is  also  a community 
where  the  assembly  itself  is  marked  by  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
economic,  social  and  other  divisions  which  are  properties  of 
this  fallen  world,  totally  alien  to  the  community  of  the  new 
age  of  God's  kingdom  which  the  eucharist  signifies  and  actual- 
izes for  the  believers. 

The  eucharist  is  not  magic  and  the  introduction  into  it  of  chil- 
dren does  not,  by  that  fact  alone,  make  it  complete.  It  must  be 
"prepared"  by  individual  and  corporate  actions  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,  inspired  and  empowered  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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PART  IV:  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Experience  is  a multi-faceted  learning  process  and  precedes  teach 
ing.  It  facilitates  an  assessment  of  what  adults  learn  from  chil 
dren  and  how  they  can  grow  together  in  faith  and  understanding. 

The  paragraphs  that  follow  deal  with  oikos  (the  Greek  term  for 
house/home) , holy  communion  and  conditions  for  participating  in 
holy  communion.  They  are  based  on  the  conviction  that,  although 
many  churches  are  not  yet  ready  to  include  children,  all  attempts 
to  define  an  age  limit  for  the  admission  of  children  are  arbi- 
trary and,  psychologically  speaking,  of  no  avail. 


1 . Oikos  and  the  household  of  God 

Think  of  a household  in  which  there  are  many  children.  Within 
the  whole  family  there  are  smaller  groups  - sub-cultures  - which 
need  to  be  fully  respected.  There  are  individuals,  each  of 
whom  needs  to  have  his  or  her  own  place.  The  place  has  a 
dynamic  quality  which  strives  to  hold  all  the  parts  in  balance. 

The  oikos  of  God  is  a household  within  which  the  whole  of  human- 
kind has  a place.  Such  a household  should  have  an  atmosphere 
in  which  all  the  children,  including  the  youngest,  the  smallest, 
the  weakest,  and  the  most  shy  - and  the  boldest  and  naughtiest  - 
know  that  they  belong.  There  should  be  a "freedom  to  fall  and 
fail",  which  means  that  they  feel  they  have  the  room  to  be  them- 
selves; and  a fellowship  that  reminds  them  that  they  belong  to 
each  other.  There  should  be  no  lonely  or  unwanted  child  who  can 
either  come  in  or  stand  outside  unregarded.  The  Church  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  set  against  a dark  scenario  of  oppression 

- oppression  of  the  weak  and,  not  least,  the  young.  Its  activity 
and  especially  the  way  in  which  the  young  are  included  in  its 
oikos , should  stand  out  as  a sign  against  this  oppression  - a 
sign  which  affirms  that  every  child  is  of  infinite  value  as  a 
child  of  God. 

The  groups-within-the-group  also  need  to  take  note  of  each  other. 
The  adults  in  particular  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  children's 
world  (the  world  the  children  create  when  they  come  together,  in 
play  for  instance;  the  world  around  them  as  they  perceive  it) ; 
sometimes  they  need  to  enter  that  world  and  to  share  it. 

Adults  also  have  their  world,  based  on  their  perceptions  and 
furnished  with  their  preoccupations.  They  cannot  force  the 
children  to  come  into  their  world.  They  can  only  seek  to  share 

- which  means  in  part  a willingness  to  share  the  children's  per- 
ceptions of  the  world,  and  in  part  an  effort  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  child  to  come  into  the  adult  world. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  churches  or  congregations  are  big  or 
small,  we  need  to  look  at  the  possibilities  of  groups  within 
which  the  oikos  can  flourish:  (a)  peer-groups;  (b)  neighbour- 
hood groups,  family  groups  or  interest  groups  including  a wide, 
sometimes  very  wide,  age-range. 
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Within  such  smaller  groups  we  can  see  the  hope  of  a fuller 
realization  of  the  oikos , though  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope 
still  depends  on  the  will  of  the  members  to  give  each  other  the 
room  they  need  and  to  be  open  and  welcoming,  not  least  to  those 
who  stand  outside.  Such  groups  should  be  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  coming 
together  of  the  whole  fellowship  in  one  place,  otherwise  there 
is  the  real  danger  of  a series  of  ghetto-like  situations.  There 
should  be  patterns  and  traditions  of  "family  behaviour"  in  the 
small  groups  (in  worship,  for  instance)  which  are  repeated  in  a 
recognizable  form  in  the  larger  group  to  underline  the  fellowship 
or  tne  whole  Church. 


2 . Growing  and  learning 

The  growth  of  a person  from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  a constant 
process  of  evolution.  Throughout  this  process  there  is  inter- 
action with  the  environment  - family,  church,  community,  and 
society  in  general  - which  results  in  a variety  of  experiences. 

This  would  suggest  that  affective  learning  is  primary  in  the 
early  years  and  that  cognitive  learning  becomes  important  later. 
Children  can  participate  in  Christian  community.  They  interact 
actively,  have  feelings  and  understand  in  ways  that  are  appro- 
priate for  them. 

Experience  is  the  child's  primary  resource.  Experience  and 
intellectual  instruction  do  not  always  have  to  happen  at  the 
same  time.  Sometimes  children  can  experience  something  with 
explanation  or  instructions  being  offered  later. 

Children  grow  in  their  understanding  of  Christian  symbols,  for 
instance,  the  cross  or  holy  communion.  Attitudes  and  feelings 
are  created  and  formed  by  experiences.  As  they  grow  older  they 
begin  to  comprehend  more  of  the  meaning  of  symbols  and  can  offer 
and  be  offered  rational  explanations. 

There  needs  to  be  awareness  of  the  tension  that  sometimes  is 
present  between  what  is  pedagogically  right  and  what  is  dogma- 
tically right.  Christian  dogma  in  most  churches  seems  to  deny 
the  affective  side  of  children's  growth.  It  seems  that  this  is 
not  something  to  be  decided  by  educators  or  psychologists,  but  re- 
quires further  dialogue  between  educators,  psychologists  and 
theologians . 

3 . Learning  from  children 

It  is  usually  expected  in  our  societies  and  churches  that  chil- 
dren have  to  learn  from  adults.  For  this  reason  children  are 
placed  in  schools r Sunday  schools,  religious  instruction  classes, 
confirmation  classes,  each  of  which  perpetuates  the  teacher- 
student,  teacher-pupil  attitude. 
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In  the  New  Testament  this  model  is  challenged  by  the  example  of 
Jesus  making  children  a model  for  adults.  "Unless  you  become  as 
a child,  you  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  child  seen 
as  a human  being  before  God  has  a special  dignity.  The  child's 
helplessness  and  dependency,  openness  to  the  future,  and  ability 
to  reckon  with  the  reality  of  the  unlikely  and  the  invisible, 
challenge  the  adults  in  their  self-centredness. 

Through  children  Jesus  asks  the  adults  for  more  solidarity  with 
children.  This  requires  in  adults  humbleness,  willingness  to 
watch,  learn  and  listen,  honest  undogmatic  openness,  and  per- 
severance. In  return,  the  children  liberate  the  adults  to  enjoy 
and  learn  from  new  experiences,  and  they  share  their  own  special 
insights.  Discussion  of  the  admission  of  children  to  holy  com- 
munion causes  us  to  rethink  our  adult  view  of  the  celebration  of 
the  service.  When  a congregation  takes  seriously  the  partici- 
pation of  children,  it  will  have  to  think  again  about  ways  in 
which  it  celebrates. 

It  is  easy  to  sentimentalize.  Children  are  sometimes  naughty. 
Their  naughtiness  is  open  for  all  to  see,  and  enables  adults  to 
understand  more  of  their  own  behaviour:  jealousy,  selfishness, 
and  so  on.  In  part,  their  naughtiness  reflects  adult  society. 
Children  are  also  open  to  forgiveness  and  to  reconciliation.  In 
short,  they  help  adults  to  understand  Christian  teaching  about 
sin  and  forgiveness;  this  is  part  of  the  child's  awakening  of 
"the  child  in  the  adult"  who  must  know  himself/herself  as  a 
child  of  God. 

The  child  in  the  gospel  is  in  relationship;  the  child  cannot 
exist  without  the  help  of  others.  Jesus  makes  this  dependent 
child  a sign  for  adults.  Through  children,  Jesus  criticizes 
the  ideology  of  adulthood;  persons  can  only  become  human  through 
their  neighbours.  The  child  is  the  symbol  of  the  oikoumene. 

When  the  style  of  Church  life  has  been  adjusted  to  make  it  poss- 
ible for  adults  and  children  to  learn,  serve,  enjoy  and  worship 
together,  a new  reciprocity  is  discovered.  Adults  need  not  be 
the  teachers  of  children  nor  children  the  teachers  of  adults: 
they  can  be  together  as  equals  in  an  adventure  of  discovery  and 
of  faith.  Some  of  the  conditions  for  such  development  are  men- 
tioned above.  In  the  learning  process  experience,  and  reflection 
on  experience,  are  important  for  both  adults  and  children. 

While  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  adults  should  teach  children, 
it  is  also  the  case  that  children  can  teach  adults.  Babies 
change  their  parents.  Children  can  contribute  to  adult  under- 
standing through  their  conversations,  their  curiositv  and  the 
questions  they  raise,  and  through  the  use  of  their  imaginations. 
When  children  are  involved  with  adults  in  social  service  they 
often  perceive  the  situation  with  fresh  eyes  and  contribute  to 
new  adult  perceptions.  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  because 
they  do  not  bring  adult  presuppositions  to  their  work  and  play 
they  are  sometimes  able  to  illuminate  adults,  for  example,  in 
the  sutdy  of  the  Bible,  in  deciding  social  priorities  for  the 
Church,  in  unmasking  empty  talk. 
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This  discussion  about  adults  and  children  accepting  each  other 
as  equals  takes  place  in  a world  in  which  children  are  part  of 
the  oppressed,  hungry,  powerless  and  disenfranchized.  Oppression 
is  not  limited  to  the  Third  World.  In  all  societies  children  are 
often  oppressed  by  educational  structures,  social  injustice  and 
hypocrisy.  Part  of  the  Church's  mission  is  to  work  for  their 
liberation.  This  discussion  about  equality,  learning  from 
children  and  welcoming  them  to  holy  communion  can  also  be  seen 
as  a sign  of  hope  which  should  be  complemented  by  other  actions 
of  the  Church. 


4 . Eucharist  and  conditions  for  participation 

Holy  communion  is  a meal  of  the  community,  the  community  with 
the  risen  Lord,  in  two  ways:  it  is  the  community  of  the  partici- 
pants who  accept  and  support  each  other  because  Christ  has 
linked  them  together  in  his  body  and  has  died  for  them;  it  con- 
firms and  helps  them  to  discover  afresh  the  general  experience 
that  each  person  needs  the  other  and  that  all  depend  on  the  help 
of  others.  Communication/ communion  requires  understandable 
symbols.  Communion  becomes  the  children's  communion  if  their 
own  signs  are  accepted  and  included  in  the  celebration  and  it 
becomes  accessible  to  them  as  an  unbroken  whole.  Liturgical 
traditions  need  to  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  do  not  rather 
obstruct  than  facilitate  the  understanding  of  what  this  sacra- 
ment means  for  the  congregation  (meal  character,  bread,  table, 
feast,  relationship  between  word  and  action) . It  is  important 
that  the  natural  symbols  (signs  and  action)  regain  the  natural 
context  in  life  and  that  abstractions  and  ossifications  which 
have  accrued  in  the  rites  of  different  sacramental  traditions 
be  removed. 

The  image  of  oikos  means  that  the  various  members  can  find  ever 
new  ways  of  living,  believing  and  celebrating  together.  Thus 
tradition  (continuity)  and  renewal  (reform  relevant  to  the  situ- 
ation) are  always  kept  in  balance.  For  example  the  following 
aspects  need  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

the  Church  must  develop  a variety  of  ways  of  celebrating  the 
eucharist  and  of  making  evident  its  many-faceted  meanings; 

it  may  be  appropriate  to  encourage  family  or  group  cel- 
ebrations ; 

in  some  families  preparation  for  the  service  contributes 
much  to  the  children; 

the  eucharist  itself  is  a learning  experience;  attitudes  and 
action  often  communicate  concepts  to  children,  e.g.  forgive- 
ness, praise,  thankfulness,  devotion,  contrition. 

We  see  no  theological  reasons  for  excluding  any  baptized  persons 
from  communion,  whatever  their  age.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  speak  about  criteria  for  prepara- 
tion and  participation  so  that  the  children  may  experience  the 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  community  of  his  body  (1  Cor.  11) 
and  begin  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  it.  Both 
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children  and  adults  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  this  process 
together,  regardless  of  their  family,  social,  or  church  situa- 
tion. Doing  this  together  should  motivate  them  to  common 
reflection  and  learning,  for  which  the  congregations  should 
find  appropriate  occasions  and  forms. 


PART  V:  CONSEQUENCES  FOR  LITURGY  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF 
CONGREGATIONAL  LIFE 

1.  Introduction:  the  new  starting  point 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  question  of  whether  children  should 
be  admitted  to  holy  communion  arises  in  churches  outside  the 
Orthodox  tradition  from  recent  developments  and  insights.  If 
children  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  through  bap- 
tism, then  they  belong  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  As  there 
is  no  partial  belonging  to  the  body  of  Christ,  children  must 
also  have  a part  in  the  eucharist. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  differences  of  race,  language 
and  sex  must  not  play  a dividing  role  in  the  congregations, 
and  cannot  be  a reason  for  excluding  anyone  from  the  eucnarist. 
Churches  of  practically  all  denominations  and  all  over  the 
world  are  almost  simultaneously  discovering  that  age  need  not 
prove  to  be  a barrier. 

Some  churches  have  drawn  conclusions  from  these  observations  and 
invite  small  children  to  the  eucharist.  Other  churches,  however, 
only  include  children  after  they  have  reached  a certan  age. 

They  think  that  it  is  not  wise  to  wait  until  the  age  of  confir- 
mation, often  practised  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  so  they  admit 
children  to  the  eucharist  from  the  time  they  begin  school.  In 
this  case  they  are  accompanied  by  adults.  This  does  not  in  it- 
self detract  from  the  value  of  confirmation.  Furthermore  it 
allows  the  communion  of  those  children  that  have  not  yet  been 
receiving  the  eucharist. 

"As  the  eucharist  is  the  new  liturgical  service  which  Christ  has 
given  to  the  Church,  it  seems  normal  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
not  less  frequently  than  every  Sunday,  or  once  a week.  And  as 
it  is  the  sacramental  meal  of  the  people  of  God,  it  also  seems 
normal  that  every  Christian  should  receive  communion  at  every 
celebration.  " (9)  This  quotation  is  an  indication  of  new 

developments  in  our  understanding  and  practice  concerning  the 
eucharist.  It  also  deepens  commitment  to  eucharistic  practice. 

This  statement  calls  the  churches  to  renew  their  theologies, 
liturgies  and  practices,  and  this  renewal  should  begin  with  the 
children. 


9.  The  Eucharist,  § 33,  Three  Agreed  Statements,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  73,  WCC,  Geneva,  1977,  27. 
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2 . Liturgical  consequences,  questions  and  recommendations 

Growth  in  faith  depends  most  decisively  on  the  group  in  which  a 
person  grows  up.  The  congregation  as  complementary  to  the 
family  becomes  important  as  the  familia  Dei.  The  congregation 
must  therefore  seek  appropriate  ways  of  awakening  joy  for  the 
eucharist  in  the  children.  Consideration  should  be  given  as  to 
whether  the  forms  of  service  are  satisfactory  for  groups, 
comprising  all  ages. 

This  has  led  to  the  development  of  a special  kind  of  service  for 
children  in  many  churches.  A distinction  of  separate  groups 
according  to  age  interest  is  only  conceivable  if  the  single 
group  understands  itself  as  being  part  of  the  whole,  and  if  the 
whole  congregation  finds  appropriate  expression  as  the  body  of 
Christ.  Services  for  children  are  then  seen  as  part  of  the 
whole  and  not  as  a substitute  for  the  whole. 

If  baptism  basically  includes  admission  to  the  eucharist, 
should  it  not  remain  the  pastoral  responsibility  of  the  pastor 
and  the  parents  to  decide  at  what  age  children  receive  com- 
munion? If  the  parents  do  not  fulfil  the  function  of  accompany- 
ing their  children  to  communion,  can  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation do  so  (the  congregation  in  the  role  of  godparent)? 

Some  churches  have  seen  the  development  of  a blessing  with  the 
laying  on  of  hands  of  children  at  the  communion,  but  is  this 
practice  really  justifiable  as  a first  step  in  the  introduction 
of  the  children  to  the  eucharist? 

Where  the  eucharist  is  not  linked  with  infant  baptism,  children 
should  receive  a certain  amount  of  preparation  beforehand, 
adapted  to  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. Participa- 
tion in  the  eucharist  could  in  itself  be  a valuable  part  or 
such  instruction.  Besides,  the  different  aspects  of  the 
eucharistic  service  should  be  explained  in  the  sermons. 

Children's  services,  instruction,  the  example  of  the  local  con- 
gregation and  the  influence  of  parents  will  jointly  help  chil- 
dren to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  joy  of  the  eucharist.  Many 
churches  need  to  consider  producing  appropriate  literature  and 
aids  in  these  areas.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  both  false 
fear  of  the  sacrament,  and  disrespectful  use  of  it.  A sense 
of  wonder  should  be  fostered. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  these  observations  that  the  churches 
should  consider  how  the  eucharistic  services  could  be  designed 
so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  contain  repetitive  elements  familiar 
to  all  participants  and,  on  the  other,  provide  room  for  sponta- 
neity and  elements  related  to  children.  Children  need  and 
appreciate  rituals.  Eucharistic  services  should  contain 
sermons  whose  length  and  clarity  do  not  bypass  children.  Since 
every  person,  and  particularly  children,  perceives  the  world 
through  all  their  senses  the  service  should  be  marked  by  a warm 
and  joyful  atmosphere.  This  can  be  strengthened  by  the  design 
and  appearance  of  the  church,  by  colour,  movement,  music  and 
song.  This  involves  both  adults  and  children  learning  to  adapt 
to  the  needs  of  one  another,  for  instance,  just  as  children  can 
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learn  to  enjoy  silence,  so  adults  can  learn  how  to  express 
their  joy. 

The  giving  of  the  peace  can  be  a helpful  element  in  making 
community  an  experience  for  all.  Ways  should  be  found  of  involv- 
ing children  in  the  presentation  of  the  service.  Churches  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  words  of  distribution 
when  children  are  taking  part  in  the  eucharist. 

Our  eucharistic  piety  will  be  renewed  and  deepened  if  we  allow 
children  to  participate  in  this  feast  of  joy  and  if  we  help  them 
to  receive  the  Lord  in  the  bread  and  wine  with  a believing 
heart. 
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II.  Papers 
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CHILDREN  AND  HOLY  COMMUNION 


John  M.  Sutcliffe* 


This  paper  is  mainly  reportage.  Without  claiming  statistical 
significance,  it  makes  a start  in  answering  the  question,  "What 
have  children  said  about  their  experience  of  participating  in 
holy  communion  or  the  mass?"  I began  to  try  to  find  answers  to 
this  question  in  1973  while  I was  on  the  staff  of  the  United 
Reformed  Church.  To  learn  more,  and  with  the  WCC's  Segeberg 
consultation  in  mind,  I wrote  to  friends  in  over  thirty  countries 
and  asked  them  to  place  a letter  from  me  in  church  newspapers  or 
journals,  and  to  encourage  children  and  parents  to  respond  to  my 
request  to  share  experiences.  I am  grateful  for  their  help  and  for 
the  translations  from  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
provided  by  my  secretary,  Phyl  Cheswright.  (1) 

I regret  that  only  one  Orthodox  child  wrote  to  me.  All  the  other 
quotations  are  from  Catholic  and  main-stream  Protestant  parents 
and  children  in  Australia,  Austria,  Barbados,  Canada,  Eire, 

England,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  India,  Jamaica, 

New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Scotland,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Correspondents  from  many  parts  of  the  world  expressed  interest 
in  the  subject  because,  they  said,  it  had  become  or  was  just 
becoming  a live  issue  in  their  congregation  or  denomination.  In 
some  places  the  division  of  opinions  was  a source  of  serious 
tension.  In  one  church  two  senior  lay  people  tendered  their 
resignation  when  it  was  decided  to  welcome  children  to  holy 
communion.  Happily  the  report  went  on:  "At  the  church  council 
following  the  first  service  these  same  people  proposed  the  pur- 
chase of  fifty  more  communion  glasses  I"  Many  asked  for  more 
information. 

Though  the  matter  is  being  discussed  in  synods  and  councils  of 
the  churches  round  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  pressure  for 
changes  in  church  rules  to  enable  children  to  participate  comes 
from  the  congregations.  Erwin  Liebert  observes  in  Kinder  - 
Kirche  - Abendmahl  (edited  by  Peter  Earner) : "It  became  even 
clearer  that  the  desire  that  children  should  be  admitted  to  holy 
communion  came  not  from  the  desks  of  theologians  or  church 
leaders,  but  direct  from  the  'grassroots',  that  is  to  say,  the 
parishes;  for  the  most  part  from  regular  participants  in  public 
worship  and  - not  surprisingly  - from  those  with  families." 

Paul  Simmons  from  Scotland  describes  his  own  "grassroots"pressure: 


* John  M.  Sutcliffe  is  a minister  of  the  United  Reformed  Church 
of  England  and  Wales  and  is  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Education  Movement  in  London. 

1.  For  the  text  of  the  letter  and  some  statistical  notes  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  article,  p.37. 
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"When  I was  9 I wanted  to  receive  communion  because  I enjoyed  go- 
ing to  the  church  with  the  family.  I was  in  the  choir  but  I 
still  felt  left  out.  So  I decided  to  write  to  the  bishop  and  ask 
if  I could  receive  communion  because  I did  not  quite  feel  old 
enough  to  be  confirmed.  Now  (aged  10)  I receive  communion  I feel 
part  of  the  service." 

Often  development  seems  to  have  been  spontaneous.  The  minister 
of  a very  small  Swiss  church  tells  how,  last  Christmas,  he  was, 
as  is  customary,  taking  bread  and  wine  to  the  congregation  who 
remained  in  their  pews.  "The  mother  of  a family  of  six  had  her 
youngest  child  on  her  lap  who  also  stretched  out  his  small  hand 
when  the  bread  was  being  served.  The  mother  took  the  bread  and 
spontaneously  gave  some  to  the  child."  In  Mit  Kindern  Abendmahl 
feiern,  Martin  Lienhard  describes  the  decision  in  several  local 
church  communities  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  with  children,  as 
"sparks  of  light". 


Blessina  of  children 


A number  of  people  wrote  about  the  practice  of  children  accom- 
panying their  parents  to  the  altar  rail  to  receive  a blessing 
from  the  priest  or  minister.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  letters  is  that  this  practice  causes  confusion;  one  child 
remarked  that  he  had  just  had  his  head  measuredj 


Disappointed  children 

It  is  clear  that  some  children  who  attend  church  regularly  but 
are  not  able  to  receive  bread  and  wine  are  very  hurt  by  this. 
Their  sense  of  the  injustice  of  their  exclusion  is  strong.  Five 
quotations  can  represent  this  view: 

"You  say  Jesus  asks  us  to  come  to  his  table,  so  why  do  you  stop 
us?" 


And  from  a girl  of  six:  "I'm  not  going  to  say,  'We  are  all  one 
body'  again,  because  we  aren't.  Me  and  Ben  don't  share  the 
bread." 

A vicar's  wife  wrote  of  a discussion  she  and  her  husband  had  had 
with  a group  of  children  and  found  that  many  of  them  "felt  that 
because  they  did  not  fully  participate  it  was  an  adult  affair  to 
which  they  were  'taken  along'.  Our  elder  son  (then  7 1/2)  said, 
'If  I can  say  the  words  and  I know  what  they  mean  I'm  a Christian 
like  Mrs  X (a  notoriously  difficult  parishioner)  so  why  can't  I 
share  in  what  God  asked  us  to  do? ' " 

Our  four  year-old  then  said  he  wished  he  could  take  communion 
because  "I  belong  to  the  church,  you  know." 

After  writing  about  her  reluctance  to  come  to  church  because  of 
this,  a girl  protested:  "You  feel  a fool  being  blessed  and  just 
as  much  a fool  staying  in  your  seat  when  you  know  that  spiri- 
tually you  are  as  ready  as  you  could  be  to  have  communion." 
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In  Mit  Kindern  Abendmahl  feiern  (Reformatio  11/12,  1979)  Angela 
Romer-Gerner  reports  the  sad  protest  of  a child:  "In  our  church 
only  very  tiny  children  are  important  (baptism)  and  then  it's 
the  grown-ups . " 


The  liturgy 

Most  of  the  children  who  wrote  were  sharing  their  experiences  of 
ordinary  celebrations  in  which  no  changes  were  made  to  accommo- 
date them.  One  child  was  reported  to  have  complained:  "It  gets 
too  crowded  out  there,  I'll  stay  here."  Sometimes  very  minor 
changes  were  made.  For  instance,  in  one  church,  "we  sing  a 
number  of  hymns  during  the  administration  because  we  want  the 
children  to  be  doing  something  while  others  communicate".  A 
few  correspondents  wrote  enthusiastically  about  more  informal 
celebrations.  Thus,  an  Australian  girl:  "We  sit  on  benches 
round  a fireplace  which  provides  heat  on  cold  mornings.  The 
service  was  written  by  members  of  the  congregation  a number  of 
years  ago.  During  the  service  there  is  time  for  sharing  thoughts 
about  the  readings.  The  offering  and  bread  and  wine  are  usually 
brought  to  the  table  by  the  children.  After  being  blessed  the 
bread  is  passed  around  the  circle  of  people,  each  person  breaking 
off  a piece.  The  wine  is  passed  in  the  opposite  direction.  As 
a person  passes  each  element  to  his  neighbour  he  says,  'May  the 
peace  of  God  be  with  you  this  day'.  After  the  service  the  chil- 
dren make  and  hand  round  toasted  sandwiches  for  breakfast." 

"It  would  be  fine" , wrote  a Swiss  boy,  "if  all  the  communicants 
could  remain  gathered  at  the  table  together,  to  eat  like  at 
home . " 

An  8 year-old  commented:  "Sometimes  it's  boring  waiting  for 
communion . " 

And  another:  "I  like  being  at  communion  with  my  family.  But  I 
hate  the  notices  at  the  end  of  mass  ...  after  communion.  They're 
all  about  things  that  children  can't  take  part  in." 

A mother  from  British  Columbia  tells  how,  before  he  was  able  to 
take  communion,  her  young  son  protested  that  he  thought  "Jesus 
was  for  everybody".  "The  parish  now  holds  a celebration  on 
Saturday  evenings  in  which  children  participate  and  to  which 
families  contribute  as  families,  and  the  language  and  music  are 
modern.  The  children  no  longer  feel  excluded  and  the  new  service 
has  revitalized  the  parish."  Another  child-orientated  liturgy 
was  described  by  Jacob  Scadelin  in  Reformatio  , December  1979. 

Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  service  is  a matter  of  decision; 
thus  an  English  Methodist  wrote:  "We  believe  that  as  eucharist 
occasions,  the  services  should  be  full  of  joy,  happiness  and 
thanksgiving."  Sometimes  intentions  or  attitudes  are  communicat- 
ed unconsciously:  a 3 year-old  boy  described  it  as  "the  church's 
sharing  service". 

A 4 year-old  girl  called  it  "the  church's  party". 
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And  a 10  year-old  spoke  of  "special  remembering  and  thinking 
about  what  we  should  do  in  the  world  now." 

A number  of  children  described  the  service  as  a feast,  and  one, 
"a  feast  of  God  who  is  my  friend." 

And  now  about  the  service  itself 

I have  chosen  the  most  typical  quotations  and  will  mention  them 
under  four  headings: 

The  mystery  of  Relationship 


Many  children  wrote  about  their  sense  of  relationship  with  Jesus 
or  with  God.  A 9 year-old  Spanish  girl  wrote  about  her  entry 
into  a relationship  with  Jesus,  saying  "through  communion  I am 
more  than  ever  sure  that  Jesus  is  with  me". 

Or  another:  "God  is  a friend  and  I want  to  talk  to  him." 

A mother  wrote:  "Melinda,  aged  four,  after  receiving  communion 
felt  that  Jesus  Christ  was  part  of  her.  She  did  not  understand 
how  ..." 

A 9 year-old  boy  said  he  liked  to  attend  mass  because  it  brought 
him  "into  contact  with  Jesus". 

And  a girl  of  the  same  age:  "When  I go  up  to  the  altar  it  brings 
me  a very  happy  feeling  that  God  is  with  me." 

A boy  wrote  of  liking  to  assist  at  the  service  because  "it  is  a 
meeting  with  God  and  other  Christians".  His  sense  of  relation- 
ship with  God  and  with  others  in  the  community  of  faith  was 
evidently  strong. 

Entry  into  this  mystery  of  relationship  is  not  given  to  every 
child.  Those  on  the  inside  handle  the  mystery  with  a confidence 
which  might  leave  us  pondering  the  findings  of  developmental 
psychologists.  Thus  the  9 year-old  from  Spain  who  with  deliber- 
ate ambiguity  said  that  "communion  is  going  with  God  to  meet  him" 

Or  another  who  said  that  he  liked  "to  receive  Jesus". 

John,  aged  10,  wrote:  "To  me  communion  is  going  up  and  taking  a 
sip  of  wine  and  a taste  of  bread  and  accepting  God  into  my  heart. 
I also  thank  God  for  that  gift." 

Children  who  do  not  enter  the  mystery  express  themselves  with 
as  much  force  as  those  who  do,  and  sometimes  with  as  much  mystery 
"We  sang  many  songs.  I thought  it  was  rubbish.  I wish  that  I 
had  never  gone  now  because  I missed  rugby  practice.  I felt  that 
angels  were  all  round  me  and  following  me." 

Or  from  an  8 year-old:  "I  don't  like  communion  best  during  mass. 

I like  the  gospel.  I like  to  listen  to  stories  about  what  Jesus 
did." 
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Gi:owth__in  faj.th  and  £ractice_ 

Many  children  wrote  about  having  a special  sense  of  the  presence 
or  of  the  importance  of  Jesus.  "It  is  a special  time  of  think- 
ing about  him."  "Jesus  comes  to  me  in  a special  way,  at  the 
last  supper  the  disciples  also  ate  bread."  "Jesus  comes  to  me 
in  the  form  of  bread;  Jesus  gave  himself  in  this  way  to  his 
disciples . " 

The  writers  of  the  foregoing  were  11  and  13  year-old  Catholics 
from  Switzerland.  One  10  year-old,  struggling  for  words,  said: 
"I  need  grace  or  goodness;  it  comes  from  Jesus."  A young 
Spaniard  wrote:  "I  want  to  know  God,  we  can  do  this  through 
Jesus."  Kim,  aged  7,  wrote:  "When  we  hold  out  our  hands  we  make 
a cross.  It  makes  me  think  of  Jesus  when  he  died  on  the  cross." 

Commenting  on  what  a group  of  children  had  written,  a layman 
wrote:  "I  want  the  sacrament  to  be  a means  of  grace  and  not  the 
end  of  Christian  growth  as  it  has  been  for  many  in  the  past.  I 
believe  that  if  children  are  to  be  part  of  the  family  of  the 
church  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  full 
liturgical  life  of  the  church." 

This  sense  of  participating  being  itself  an  aid  to  growth  in 
understanding  Jesus  or  as  an  aid  to  developing  a better 
Christian  life-style  was  reflected  by  many  correspondents : "It  is 
a way  of  getting  to  know  things  about  Jesus."  "It  tells  me 
about  Jesus."  "I  want  to  grow  to  have  confidence  in  Jesus." 
"Communion  makes  me  think  about  Jesus  and  love.  He  loved  little 
children,  you  know." 

"I  like  communion.  It's  fun!  It  reminds  me  about  the  Lord  who 
gave  his  Son  to  us.  It  reminds  me  about  the  last  supper  and 
Jesus  dying  on  the  cross." 

"Communion  reminds  me  that  Jesus  loves  me;  it's  like  the  time 
the  mothers  took  their  children  to  be  blessed  by  Jesus.  The 
disciples  told  them  to  go  away  because  Jesus  was  tired,  but 
Jesus  welcomed  the  children  because  he  loved  them.  We  are  all 
his  Father's  children." 

"I  think  about  how  Jesus  suffered  ..." 

"I  sometimes  think  during  communion  of  the  wrong  I have  done.  I 
decide  to  try  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  and  to  be  good. . . It 
hurts  Jesus'  feelings  if  you  do  wrong.  If  you  do  wrong  to  some- 
one else  you  do  it  to  him,  too." 

"At  communion  I say  I'm  sorry  for  being  horrible  to  my  big 
sister.  I say  sorry  to  her  after  Church  and  we  have  a little 
cuddle." 

"God  loves  us  so  much.  We  should  try  to  be  good." 

"I  think  about  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  trying  to  be  good." 

"At  communion  I think  about  the  good  things  you  could  do  helping 
others.  I'm  not  determined  enough  yet." 
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"I  think  about  not  eating  my  meals  at  home,  about  being  rude.  I 
feel  sorry  about  it.  I should  try  to  do  better.  Communion  makes 
me  feel  a lot  better." 

None  of  these  13  writers  was  over  10  years  of  age.  An  8 year- 
old  girl  sums  up:  "When  we  have  bread  and  wine  1 think  about  God 
ana  Jesus  and  what  they  really  mean  and  what  it  means  to  be 
good. " 

A number  of  children  wrote  about  the  experience  of  confession  but, 
since  many  churches  do  not  hold  confessions,  their  comments  have 
not  been  included. 


Looking  j.nwards_  and  outwards 


Whereas  much  that  children  say  about  holy  communion  is  about 
their  inner  feelings,  their  sense  of  belonging  and  security,  and 
their  commitment,  to  Christ,  there  is  evidence  also  that  children 
look  out  beyond  themselves. 

About  their  feelings:  "Holy  communion  is  good.  It  gives  vou  a 
nice  feeling;  oh,  really  happy,  like  eating  sweets  all  the  time." 

"It  seems  wonderful  when  a silence  falls  between  everybody  in 
church.  The  candles  spread  light  so  brightly  that  it  almost 
reminds  me  of  stars  on  a dark  night.  When  I go  up  onto  the 
altar  it  gives  me  a feeling  of  gladness;  something  may  have  come 
into  the  world  that  hasn't  been  here  before." 

"Communion  is  a meal  by  which  God  feeds  his  family.  When  I go 
up  to  the  altar  I get  a very  happy  feelina  in  me  and  it  is  like 
being  a small  child  amongst  grown-ups  having  a conversation." 

"If  I couldn't  go  to  communion  I'd  miss  a lot.  I couldn't  really 
meet  God  with  my  feelings."  "At  communion  I sometimes  feel  happy 
and  sometimes  sad.  I don't  know  why."  Michael,  a 9 year-old 
Canadian,  wrote:  "Communion  means  the  remembrance  of  the  passover 
feast  when  Jesus  said  'this  bread  represents  my  body,  and  this 
wine  represents  my  blood'.  When  I take  communion  I feel  a 
warmth  in  my  heart." 

But  children  also  think  about  others,  and  look  back  into  history 
and  out  across  the  world:  "I  think  about  my  family,  sometimes 
especially  about  those  who  have  died." 

"After  receiving  the  host  I pray  for  my  family  and  friends." 

"At  communion  I pray  for  ...  (my  sister  who  has  tonsilitis, 
grandma  . . . ) " 

"I  think  about  the  priest.  I'm  grateful  he  gives  communion  to  us 
and  that  he  goes  around  the  houses  giving  it  to  the  old  who  are 
too  sick  to  come." 

Many  children  have  a sense  of  solidarity  with  the  disciples  and 
associate  holy  communion  with  the  upper  room:  "I  like  to  think 
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that  I'm  taking  part  in  what  Jesus  did  with  his  disciples." 

"The  communion  service  unites  me  with  other  Christians." 

"We  have  bread  and  wine  because  that  was  what  Jesus  gave  his 
disciples . " 

"I  start  thinking  back  to  the  time  of  1882  or  sometime  many 
centuries  ago.  I think  of  1675,  the  time  when  our  church  was 
built,  and  I wonder  what  will  happen  next.  I think  about  what 
might  happen  in  the  future,  may  be  in  the  next  century.  Every- 
thing might  change." 

"I  like  feeling  such  a lot  of  other  people  are  doing  this,  like 
me , " 

"I  often  think  of  Christians  in  other  places,  all  round  the 
world,  who  also  believe  in  Jesus." 

"A  bit  back  we  were  reminded  that  bread  and  wine  had  to  be  made, 
so  now  I think  about  people  at  work  who  make  bread  and  wine  and 
all  our  food." 

"You  go  to  communion  to  show  you  are  a follower  of  Christ.  You 
don't  think,  you  say  prayers  ...  for  people  in  Cambodia,  they're 
so  poor." 

"When  we  gave  our  1 % appeal  so  that  people  in  poor  countries 
could  grow  food  I thought  it  was  like  sharing  communion.  When 
the  bread  and  wine  are  shared  I think  of  sharing  in  the  world." 


Belongin£  _and  commitment_ 

The  subjects  mentioned  most  often  were  the  child's  sense  of  com- 
munity identity  and  belonging  in  the  church,  and  the  child's  com- 
mitment. In  a few  instances  the  sense  of  community  had  to  do 
with  the  writer's  family:  "At  communion  I think  about  my  Mum  and 
Dad  and  Jesus.  How  good  they've  been  to  us,  loving  us."  Or 
simply:  "I  like  being  at  communion  with  my  family." 

Another  8 year-old  appeals  for  family  solidarity:  "I  go  on  my  own 
to  communion.  My  Mum  is  a Christian  but  not  a Catholic.  My  Dad 
hasn't  made  his  first  confession  yet.  I would  like  to  be  able 
to  go  to  communion  with  my  whole  family." 

For  most  the  sense  of  belonging  and  of  identity  is  related  to 
the  church:  "For  me  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  what 
unites  me  with  other  Christians," 

A Scots  lady  wrote  about  her  experience  in  Australia.  The 
congregation  gathered  round  the  altar  and  the  elements  were 
passed  from  neighbour  to  neighbour  "including  children  and  badies. 
Anybody  was  free  to  pass  them  on  without  partaking  if  they 
wished  . . . often  the  congregation  exchanged  the  sign  of  peace 
before  going  back  to  the  pews  for  the  final  hymn  and  benediction. 
(The  sign  of  peace,  after  rather  than  before  communion,  as  a 
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sign  that  our  unity  was  through  Christ)  ...  Children,  even  young 
babies  in  arms  seemed  to  like  it  and  the  young  children  seemed 
to  catch  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  adults  some  understanding 
that  there  was  significance  and  communion  in  what  they  were  doing 
more  possibly  than  any  instruction  could.  It  included  no  talking 
down  to  children  ...  Since  then,  children  who  first  participated 
when  quite  small  are  now  coming  forward  for  confirmation  and  they 
are  able  to  understand  intellectually  more  easily  because  they 
have  learnt  emotionally  and  in  practice.  They  are  simply  con- 
firming a membership  they  have  always  known  they  had  from 
baptism. " 

A 9 year-old  wrote  boldly:  "I  go  because  I am  glad  I am  a 
Christian. " 

A priest  reported  his  conversation  with  a 6 year-old  who  was 
being  offered  bread  and  wine  for  the  first  time,  "Does  this 
include  me?"  "Yes,  you  wouldn't  sit  down  at  home  and  not  be 
given  food." 

An  Australian  couple  with  children  aged  3,  4 and  9,  wrote  about 
their  experience  in  a Canadian  church:  "What  surprised  me  was 
the  reverence  with  which  all  the  children  took  the  bread  and 
how  warm  the  whole  atmosphere  was  as  a result  of  the  partici- 
pation ,..  it  seemed  to  embrace  the  children  to  Christ,  as  it 
embraced  the  whole  family  . . . for  the  older  children  it  did  not 
spoil  confirmation,  it  seemed  to  make  it  even  more  significant." 

From  Jamaica  we  read  about  a united  Anglican  and  Baptist  service: 
"We  went  to  the  Lord's  table  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours,  and 
administered  the  bread  and  wine  (grape  juice)  to  each  other  as 
we  knelt,  praying  with  each  other.  It  was  up  to  parents  and 
sponsors  if  they  took  their  children,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that 
service,  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  exclude  them,  for  they  do 
'belong  to  Jesus'  and  can  have  a real  belief  in  the  fact  that  He 
died  and  rose  again,  and  lives  for  evermore,  for  them.  For  our 
10  year-old  it  was  a very  special  experience  that  was  written  on 
his  face...  The  Holy  Spirit's  presence  was  very  real  in  blessing 
young  and  old  in  this  service  as  families  and  friends  went  to- 
gether to  receive  from  Christ  ..." 

A 10  vear-old  feels  the  solidarity  of  "such  a lot  of  people  are  do- 
inq  this  like  me."  He  is  beginning  to  find  part  of  his  identity 
in  the  world  Church. 

An  11  year-old  who  has  a strong  sense  of  belonging  and  commitment 
who  was  keen  to  be  Christian  in  daily  life  expressed  her  sense 
of  local  community:  "The  children  are  listened  to  as  much  as 
the  adults  and  with  small  numbers  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  say 
what  you  want  and  be  yourself." 

Others,  all  8 or  9 year-olds,  wrote  of  the  holy  communion  as  the 
focal  point  of  their  commitment  with  disarming  directness:  "I 
want  to  meet  with  other  Christians  who  are  getting  to  know  God." 

"I  want  to  have  and  to  keep  the  grace  of  God." 

"I  want  to  be  united  with  other  Christians." 
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"I  think  from  what  the  papers  say  there  is  a lot  of  sin  in  the 
world.  I want  my  sin  taken  away." 

"I  like  to  meet  with  God  and  Jesus." 

And  Emma,  aged  8:  "I  feel  glad  that  I believe  in  God  because  he 
believes  in  me,  and  I feel  glad  that  I am  a Christian." 

Mark,  now  aged  12  but  looking  back  to  when  he  was  10  years  of 
age,  wrote:  "I  wanted  to  receive  communion  because  I thought  it 
would  make  me  feel  that  I was  a true  member  and  not  just  a child. 

I wanted  to  be  equal  to  the  adults  and  to  be  like  them  in  the 
family  of  God.  I admit  I am  not  always  kind  and  that  I don't 
behave  well  all  the  time,  but  I try  to  be  good  and  not  to  lose  my 
temper.  When  I was  able  to  receive  communion  I did  feel  closer  to 
the  adults  and  realized  how  childish  they  could  be,  but  in  a bit 
more  sensible  way.  At  first  when  I saw  my  brother  confirmed,  I 
wanted  to  be  the  same.  And  when  I did  get  to  receive  communion 
felt  one  step  closer  to  God." 

The  many  letters  I have  received  provoke  me  to  make  four 
comments : 


Children  have  something  to  write  about 

It  is  clear  that  children  have  important  things  to  say  about 
their  experiences  of  receiving  bread  and  wine.  Those  who  have 
written  are  only  a tiny  minority  of  that  small  minority  of  chil- 
dren who  participate  in  holy  communion,  who  are  themselves  part 
of  the  Christian  minority.  There  is  nothing  about  the  writing 
or  spelling  to  suggest  that  only  able  or  articulate  children 
have  responded.  Most  wrote  briefly  and  about  one  aspect  of 
experience  only.  But  we  can  hardly  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  they  felt  they  had  something  to  write  about,  and 
to  a stranger.  However  they  express  it,  they  know  themselves 
to  have  been  the  recipients  of  grace  and  it  has  moved  them  to  a 
variety  of  responses  of  penitence,  faith  and  action. 

Their  faith  and  insights  are  especially  significant  in  the  light 
of  the  several  letters  I received  from  people  who  wished  to  tell 
me  how  wrong  it  was  to  encourage  children  to  participate  in  holy 
communion.  A correspondent  from  Eire  wrote:  "We  are  absolutely 
shocked  and  distressed  to  read  that  3 and  4 year-old  children 
are  now  receiving  holy  communion.  Giving  the  sacrament  to  a 
child  would  seem  to  make  it  a commonplace  feast,"  A writer 
from  Barbados  insisted  that  children  were  not  Christian:  "They 
are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  until  there  is 
evidence  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts."  Another, 
from  Tasmania,  dismissed  the  possibility  of  their  attending  holy 
communion  and  went  further:  "They  should  be  taught  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion  at  home  and  when  they  know  how  to  behave 
reverently  and  quietly  in  church,  then  they  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  services,  not  before."  The  Austrian  Bishop,  Sakrausky, 
quoted  by  Erwin  Liebert,  sums  up  the  point  made  in  the  letters 
of  protest:  "The  young  baptized  Christians  must  first  be  instruct- 
ed so  that  they  may  know  about  their  stance  in  faith  and  practice 
as  Christians  in  order  to  understand  aright  the  grace  God  gives 
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them  in  word  and  sacrament.  It  is  scarcely  admissible  that  our 
young  Christians  in  primary  schools  can  already  understand  what 
is  sin,  divine  judgment  and  God's  pardon  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  clear  that  children  do  not  understand  as  adults  understand, 
but  adult  understanding  is  neither  always  right  nor  complete. 

Have  the  writers  of  protest  listened  to  children?  It  may  be 
possible  for  them  to  learn  from  the  children.  Children  do  not 
appear  to  be  without  understanding,  fresh  insights  or  commitment. 
They  are  able  to  make  their  own  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  is  the  poorer  without  them.  Angela  Romer- 
Gerner  in  Reformatio  says:  "That  our  children  celebrate  with  us 
in  holy  communion  has  changed  us.  Their  spontaneity  and  joy 
have  awakened  a side  of  us  which  was  not  formerly  evident,  at 
least  at  divine  service.  Their  charm  and  their  dignity  have 
left  their  stamp  on  the  service  of  holy  communion.  To  iuy  mind 
they  bring  to  the  service  much  of  the  spirit  and  joy  of  living. 
That  our  children  come  also  changes  them.  Not  all,  but  many 
thereby  feel  welcome  and  accepted  and  they  experience  their 
church  as  a place  of  warmth  and  security." 

Nor  should  we  belittle  their  sense  of  awe  and  mystery.  Much 
about  which  they  have  written  is  mysterious.  It  is  as  though 
they  are  dealing  with  something  which  cannot  quite  be  put  into 
words  and  their  meaning  is  elusive.  Think  again  of  the  9 year- 
old  who  wrote  about  "going  with  God  to  meet  him" , and  another 
who  at  the  altar  felt  that  "something  may  have  come  into  the 
world  that  hasn't  been  here  before",  and  many  others.  So  much 
of  life,  some  of  which  will  be  explained  later  through  science, 
psychology  or  the  arts,  is  a mystery  to  a child.  Mystery  is 
part  of  their  way  of  life  and  it  is  evident  that  they  can  enter 
into  a relationship  of  faith,  make  responses  of  faith,  or  simply 
celebrate  faith,  unperturbed  by  its  essentially  mysterious 
quality,  its  want  of  explanation.  Children  are  able  to  believe, 
to  trust,  and  to  accept,  in  ways  that  adults  no  longer  can. 

Those  who  try  to  protect  the  sacrament  from  children  should 
remember  this;  those  who  try  to  protect  or  instruct  children 
should  not  crush  this  intuitive  sympathy  with  the  mystery  of 
life. 


Age  and  perception 

Age  is  seemingly  in  many  ways  unimportant.  Most  correspondents 
were  aged  between  7 and  10  years , but  there  was  a good  number  of 
those  aged  3 to  6 years.  There  is  no  theological  justification 
for  setting  an  age  limit.  To  require  "understanding"  is  to  fence 
the  Lord's  table;  it  implies  that  a particular  kind  of  "adult" 
mode  of  thinking  is  required.  By  such  a standard  the  elderly 
who  have  become  confused  or  the  mentally  handicapped,  as  well 
as  children,  would  be  excluded.  We  cannot  limit  the  activity 
of  God,  nor,  if  we  are  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  we  ignore 
the  insights  and  perceptions  of  the  young  or  very  young. 

In  Christopher  Milne's  autobiography,  An  Enchanted  Place,  he 
criticizes  the  cynicism  of  his  father  expressed  in  the  poem 
"Vespers"  (Christopher  Robin  is  saying  his  prayers) . Though  he 
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writes  as  an  agnostic,  Milne  refers  to  Wordsworth's  line  "Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy",  and  comments:  "In  those  days  of 
splendour  and  glory  I certainly  felt  myself  nearer  to  God  than  I 
do  now.  Today  it  is  fashionable  to  maintain  that  at  the  age  of 
5 a child  is  too  young  to  be  taught  about  God.  The  divine  is 
beyond  his  comprehension.  One  should  wait  until  he  is  older. 

Dare  I suggest  the  reverse  might  be  true:  that  the  child  of  5 is 
not  too  young;  he  is  already  too  old  ...  The  Christopher  Robin 
of  the  wretched  poem  is  indeed  me  at  the  age  of  three.  I retain 
the  most  vivid  memories  of  saying  my  prayers  as  a child  . . . Did 
my  thoughts  wander?  Were  they  engaged  on  other,  more  exciting 
things?  The  answer  - and  let  me  say  it  loudly  and  clearly  - is 
NO.  Would  I agree  that  prayer  meant  nothing  to  a child  of  three? 

. . . All  I can  say  accurately  is  that  I can  recall  no  occasion 
when  this  was  so." 

Children  not  only  have  experiences  which  have  meaning  and  import- 
ance for  themselves  (and  about  which  they  can  write  and  speak) , 
they  can  also  respond  by  the  offering  of  appropriate  commitments. 
We  cannot  define  when  commitment  begins. 

Sometimes  when  it  is  known  that  young  children  will  be  present 
some  of  the  words  of  administration  are  changed  so  that  children 
will  be  less  likely  to  take  a wrong  literal  meaning.  A correspon- 
dent, typical  of  several,  wrote:  "One  child  did  not  like  to  drink 
'the  blood  of  Christ'",  and  another  described  the  look  of  fasci- 
nated horror  and  disgust  on  a child's  face  as  she  asked:  "Is  it 
real  blood  they're  drinking?" 

We  would  expect  this  to  be  a problem  for  junior  age  children  who 
are  still  in  the  stage  of  concrete,  literal  thinking.  One 
minister  resolves  the  problem  by  sustituting  a different  form  of 
words  or  simply  by  saying:  "Take  and  eat  (or  drink)  to  remember 
Jesus."  But  the  use  of  simple  language  is  not  always  a help: 
for  the  phrase  'eternal  life'  a minister  substituted  the  words 
'shall  live  for  ever'.  A 3 year-old  heard  the  phrase  and, 
distraught,  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  saying  she  did 
not  want  to  live  for  ever,  no  one  else  did! 

Church  traditions  dating  from  the  Reformation  have  a natural 
affinity  for  explanation;  they  have  taken  developmental  psycho- 
logy seriously,  particularly  in  Europe,  the  work  of  Piaget.  Our 
teaching  programmes  have  been  properly  based  on  the  developmental 
stages  of  the  child.  There  seems  to  be  good  sense  in  ministers 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  wine  is  blood,  refraining  from  using 
such  words  as  "the  blood  of  Christ".  However,  there  seems  to  be 
a difference  between  the  children  who  attend  holy  communion  as 
part  of  a church  family,  and  some  of  those  who  attend  without 
the  support  of  their  families.  Very  often  children  whose  family 
life  reflects  and  interprets  the  community  experience  of  the 
Church,  seem  able  (perhaps  to  ignore  the  words)  to  go  beyond  the 
words  into  meaning.  They  perceive  meaning  quite  apart  from  their 
ability  critically  to  understand  the  words  that  are  used,  where- 
as others  seem  to  take  words  more  seriously  and  are  confused  by 
them.  How  children  perceive  in  and  through  community  could  well 
be  the  subject  of  more  educational  and  psychological  research, 
though  in  this  instance  we  may  simply  be  facing  the  reality  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Further,  Reformation  churches  have  been,  in  general,  better  at 
cognitive  teaching  than  affective  learning.  Not  many  have  en- 
abled children  to  learn  through  a variety  of  experiences  of  com- 
munity, sound,  colour,  symbol  and  activities  in  which  adults  also 
take  part.  Perhaps  in  much  that  has  been  written,  children  have 
themselves  been  reminding  us  of  the  importance  of  the  affective 
dimension  of  learning;  that  may  be  why  so  many  letters  included 
the  words  "I  feel 


Accompanied  by  parents 

Many  of  the  letters  I received  from  adults  explicitly  stated  or 
strongly  implied  that  it  was  customary  for  the  children  who  were 
participating  in  holy  communion  to  be  baptized  children.  Time 
and  again  baptism  was  mentioned  as  the  sacrament  of  entry  and 
acceptance  into  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  seems  common  practice 
for  children  to  receive  holy  communion  only  if  their  parents, 
church  friends  or  sponsors  agree,  or  prepare  them  for  the 
service.  Whether  adults  think  that  children  belong  to  the  Church 
and  are  part  of  the  Church  of  today, it  is  clear  that  many  chil- 
dren feel  that  they  belong  and  that  they  need  to  celebrate  their 
belonging  and  to  receive  the  gifts  of  grace  and  of  fellowship 
so  as  to  enrich  and  develop  their  belonging  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  world.  This  sense  of  belonging  seems  to  many  to  be  an 
important  stepping-stone  or  series  of  stepping-stones  on  the  way 
to  a mature  critical  faith. 

A mother  wrote  about  the  importance  of  belonging:  "It  does  not 
worry  me  that  when  our  children  aged,  say  2 1/2.  first  started 
receiving  bread  and  wine  they  thought  of  it  as  picnic  bread  and 
participated  largely  because  they  were  imitating  me.  Their 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  group  and  of  being  like  everyone  else 
was  an  important  part  of  their  development.  It  was  important 
that  we  deliberately  included  them  in  the  community  of  the 
Church  and  that  we  expected  them  to  sing  hymns  and  to  say  'Amen' 
at  the  end  of  prayers,  even  though  they  did  not  understand  all 
the  words.  We  wanted  the  children  to  know  that  they  came  to 
join  in  as  much  as  they  could  and  as  they  were.  Gradually  the 
words  of  the  institution  began  to  have  meaning  and  the  bread 
and  wine  were  related  to  them  and  to  the  world;  they  would  not 
have  done  so  in  the  same  way  had  they  not  felt  they  belonged." 


Order  of  experience 

From  all  that  children  have  written  about  their  experiences  and 
from  what  adults  have  said  about  those  who,  having  received  holy 
communion  from  early  childhood,  have  become  confirmed  or  been 
received  into  Church  membership,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
for  many  the  order  of  their  experience  is  that  first,  through 
birth  and  baptism  they  belong  to  Christ.  Second,  they  experi- 
ence that  they  belong  and  grow  to  believe  it  to  be  so.  And 
third,  they  acknowledge  and  profess  and,  maybe,  understand  their 
belonging.  Such  a progress  of  growth  must  have  been  observed 
by  many  who  have  taken  seriously  an  experiential  approach  to 
education. 
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I would  suggest  that  the  practices  and  theology  of  the  churches 
must  now  be  adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  reality  of  experi- 
ence. Educated,  healthy  children,  set  free  from  the  social 
customs  of  first  century  Palestine  and  from  the  shackles  imposed 
in  succeeding  centuries,  have  gone  ahead  of  the  church.  They 
lead  us,  as  Jesus  implied  that  they  would.  Happily  in  many 
places  where  children  are  being  taken  seriously  as  persons, 
changes  are  being  made,  officially  or  unofficially;  there  is 
almost  a worldwide  movement  for  the  inclusion  of  children  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  and  it  begins  with  them. 
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APPENDIX 


In  order  to  provide  a more  complete  picture  of  the  context  of 
this  paper  the  following  notes  may  be  useful: 

(1)  My  letter  said  the  following: 

I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  allow  me  space  in  your  paper  to  seek 
the  help  of  your  readers. 

CHILDREN  AND  HOLY  COMMUNION 

In  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  now  in  many  Protestant  churches,  chil- 
dren participate  either  regularly  or  on  special  occasions  in  the 
sacrament  of  holy  communion.  I would  like  to  hear  what  children 
have  said  about  this  experience.  For  instance  a three  year-old 
boy,  who  received  the  elements  monthly  described  it  as  "the 
Church's  sharing  service",  a four  year-old  girl  called  it,  "the 
Church's  party",  and  a ten  year-old  spoke  of  "special  remember- 
ing and  thinking  about  what  we  should  do  in  the  world  now" . 

I shall  be  very  grateful  to  hear  from  children,  parents,  clergy, 
teachers,  and  friends.  As  well  as  noting  the  child's  insights 
or  comments,  please  mention  his/her  age  and  frequency  of  attend- 
ance at  holy  communion.  Please  indicate  whether  the  child 
receives  bread  and  wine  or  participates  in  some  other  way.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  know  if,  (and  if  so,  how)  the  service  was 
adapted  in  any  way  to  take  account  of  the  involvement  of  chil- 
dren. 

My  findings  will  be  used  in  an  international  consultation  on  the 
theme;  I shall  be  glad  to  make  them  known  to  any  interested  con- 
tributors . 


(2)  Since  I had  no  control  over  where  my  letter  was  published 
or  not,  it  was  impossible  to  gain  a representative  picture  of 
the  situation  in  the  various  churches. 


(3)  The  94  letteis  I quote  in  my  paper  are  only  a fraction  of  the 
total  response. 


(4)  In  selecting  quotations  from  children's  letters  I drew  par- 
ticularly from  those  letters  which  showed  the  child  was  express- 
ing his  or  her  own  feelings  and  thinking  independently.  Where 
children  seemed  to  be  quoting  confirmation  classes  or  adult 
views,  I did  not  include  them. 


(5)  I was  able  to  deduce  the  sex  of  some  of  the  writers  though 
when  a child  signed  a letter  with  only  an  initial  and  a surname 
this  was  not  possible.  Most  people  told  me  their  age,  very  few 
children  told  me  their  church  denomination  though  this  was  some- 
times evident  from  the  letter.  As  far  as  I know  I quoted  only 
one  Orthodox  and  the  rest  were  roughly  divided  half  main-stream 
Protestants  and  half  Catholics. 


THE  LORD’S  SUPPER  AS  SACRAMENT 
OF  FELLOWSHIP  * 


Implications  for  Preparatory  Instruction  and 
Admission  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 

Karl  Heinrich  Bieritz 

I.  Trustworthy  sources  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
story  from  a parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M. . . : A pastor, 
well-known  even  beyond  his  parish  for  the  strict  traditional 
principles  followed  in  his  preparatory  course  for  admission  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  one  day  discovered  strange  protuberant  lumps 
underneath  the  projecting  table  edge  at  the  rear  of  the  altar 
of  his  church.  Investigations  showed  that  these  lumps  were 
silent  witnesses  to  a custom  followed  for  years  by  confirmands  in 
this  parish  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Fearful  of  partaking  of  communion  "unworthily"  and  of  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  so  doing,  so  vividly  impressed  on  them  by 
the  pastor,  the  newly  confirmed  would  stick  the  wafers  they  had 
just  received  under  the  table  edge  as  they  circulated  round  the 
altar . 

Shocking  and  unsavoury  as  this  story  undoubtedly  is,  it  can  spark 
off  many  trains  of  thought.  It  is  the  didactic  aspect  which 
particularly  interests  us  here.  A preparatory  instruction  for 
the  Lord's  supper  which  makes  "worthy  reception"  its  central 
concern  (obviously  with  1 Cor  ll:27ff.  in  the  background)  pro- 
duces the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  intended.  A striking  gap 
opens  up  between  the  purpose  of  the  course  and  its  result. 

Instead  of  equipping  the  confirmands  to  receive  the  sacrament 
"worthily"  (in  its  sense),  this  preparation  for  the  Lord's 
supper  leads  them  not  just  to  conduct  themselves  quite  unworthi- 
ly during  the  celebration  itself  but  also,  presumably,  to  a 
complete  abstinence  from  the  Lord's  supper  subsequently. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  such  a discrepancy  between  purpose  and 
result  is  typical  of  preparatory  instruction  for  the  sacrament 
in  the  past  or  today.  We  must  nevertheless  allow  for  the  possi- 
bility that  sacramental  instruction  in  our  congregations  has  had 
(and  perhaps,  here  and  there,  still  has)  emphases  which  in  the 
upshot  have  not  exactly  encouraged  eucharistic  practice  but  pro- 
duced instead  an  attitude  to  the  Lord's  supper  similar  to  that 
so  clearly  reflected  in  the  story  related  above. 

In  what  follows,  I shall  try  to  point  out  a few  of  these 
emphases : 

(1)  The  cognitive  approach  to  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
with  the  emphasis  on  intellectual  understanding,  was  given 


* This  article  has  been  translated  by  the  WCC  Language  Service. 
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priority  over  experience  and  practice.  Preparatory  instruction 
for  the  Lord's  supper  was  understood  and  organized  primarily  as 
teaching  about  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  sacrament. 

(2)  Emotionally,  this  teaching  about  the  Lord's  supper  was 
dominated,  often  unconsciously  and  unchecked,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  "negative"  feelings:  it  cultivated  a sense  of  guilt, 
feeling  of  inferiority,  fear  of  unworthy  reception  and  its  con- 
sequences, an  almost  deadly  earnestness;  "positive"  feelings  and 
attitudes  (joy,  calm,  serenity,  etc.)  were  not  awakened  and  cul- 
tivated to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

(3)  Consequently,  the  Lord's  supper  has  been  presented,  learned 
and  experienced  as,  above  all,  a "mysterium  tremendum" , as  a 
frightening  and  even  forbidding  action;  there  has  not  been  the 
same  success  in  presenting  it  at  the  same  time  as  a "mysterium 
fascinans",  as  an  attractive  and  even  entrancing  action. 

(4)  Almost  inevitably  in  instruction  of  this  kind,  the  Lord's 
supper  appeared  to  be  an  unusual,  exceptional,  extraordinary,  and 
therefore  sacred  action;  there  was  a tendency  to  obscure  rather 
than  to  bring  out  the  actual  connections  with  ordinary  signs  and 
actions.  In  other  words,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Lord's  supper  and  "ordinary"  eating  and  drinking 
rather  than  on  the  connections  between  them. 

Sociologically,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  individual  and  on 
the  relation  which  he  or  she  developed  towards  the  sacrament, 
i.e.  on  the  attitude  and  behaviour  of  the  individual.  "The 
Lord's  supper  meant,  above  all,  the  directly  communicated 
personal  forgiveness  of  sins."  (1)  It  was  not  made  clear  that, 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  the  community  which  celebrates  and 
that,  in  this  celebration,  relationships  are  established  which 
embrace  all  the  opinions,  attitudes,  hopes  of  the  individual  - 
even  his  or  her  faith. 

I repeat:  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  picture  outlined  here  is 
typical  of  contemporary  sacramental  instruction.  "The  picture 
has  become  more  varied  and  dynamic.  The  Lord's  supper  is 
beginning  to  acquire  a new  character.  It  is  in  process  of  recov- 
ering the  note  of  joy."  (2)  This  description  of  eucharistic 
practice  is  beginning  to  be  true  also  of  sacramental  instruction, 
too.  It  is  tempting  to  add  that  there  is  too  much  facile  and 
even  irresponsible  talk  of  "fellowship"  in  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  since  this  shimmering,  ambiguous  term  sometimes 
encourages  confusion  rather  than  clarity;  it  is  often  only  the 
cover  for  a growing  embarrassment  in  face  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  the  theme  assigned  to  me,  the  question  is  what  are  the 
implications  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a "fellowship" 
meal,  for  sacramental  instruction  and  in  particular  for  the 
admission  of  baptized  children  at  the  Lord's  table.  In  view  of 


1.  M.  Kruse,  "Abendmahlspraxis  im  Wandel" , Ev.Theol , 35,  1975, 
pp.  481-497,  here  p.  486. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  483. 
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the  problems  connected  with  the  term  "fellowship",  a biblical 
reflection  appears  indispensable.  A New  Testament  passage  con- 
cerned with  instruction  for  the  Lord's  supper  seems  to  provide 
the  right  starting  point  for  our  reflections. 

******* 


II.  I suggested  earlier  that  the  passage  l Cor.ll:27ff.  played 
a very  important  part  in  the  instruction  in  the  Lord's  supper 
whose  devastating  consequences  have  already  been  described  in 
our  first  section.  "Whoever,  therefore,  eats  the  bread  or  drinks 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an  unworthy  manner  will  be  guilty  of 
profaning  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  This  verse  forms  part 
of  the  instruction  on  the  Lord's  supper  given  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  the  congregation  in  Corinth.  The  instruction  already  begins 
at  1 Cor.  10:14ff.  and  is  continued  in  1 Cor . 11 : 17-34 . What 
interests  us  here  is  the  procedure  adopted  by  Paul  in  his 
instruction,  his  intentions  and  the  structure  of  the  learning 
process  which  is  set  in  motion  here.  It  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
unusual  to  make  use  of  current  didactic  terminology  in  this 
connection,  yet  this  is  a procedure  entirely  appropriate  in  the 
case  before  us. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  Paul's  concern  here  is  not  to 
develop  a comprehensive  systematic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
His  approach  is,  on  the  contrary,  contextual  and  problem-related. 
The  starting  point  for  his  instruction  in  the  Lord's  supper  is 
the  concrete  situation  of  the  Corinthian  congregation  and 
specific  problems  in  its  life.  In  other  words,  there  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a problem  of  which  Paul  is  aware  from  the  infor- 
mation he  has  about  the  situation  of  the  congregation  in  Corinth. 
There  is  also  an  objective  which  is  clear  to  him  on  the  basis  of 
this  knowledge  and  of  his  mission  in  face  of  this  given  situation; 
there  is  a text  which  he  inserts  in  the  learning  process;  there 
is  a theme  which  he  makes  the  subject  of  his  instruction;  and. 
finally,  there  is  a way,  a method,  which  he  follows  in  his 
instruction. 


1 . The  problem 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two  problems  facing  the  apostle  as 
he  begins  his  instruction  on  the  Lord's  supper:  the  question  of 
table  fellowship  with  pagan  divinities,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
1 Cor . 10: 14-22 , and  conduct  at  the  Lord's  supper  itself,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  1 Cor . 11 : 17-34 . As  the  New  Testament  scholar 
Jurgen  Roloff  makes  clear,  these  two  problems  are  connected  at  a 
deeper  level:  "The  Corinthians  were  interpreting  the  sacrament 
as  miraculous  food  for  the  individual  and  in  doing  so  have  for- 
gotten its  social  dimension;  this  is  reflected  in  their  toler- 
ation of  blatant  injustice  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper. 

At  the  gatherings  for  the  meal,  the  rich  members  of  the  congre- 
gation enjoy  themselves  until  the  arrival  of  the  poor  members 
who  have  had  to  work  until  late  evening;  the  rich  consume  the 
provisions  for  the  common  meal  so  that  all  that  is  left  for  the 
Lord's  supper  itself  is  a few  miserable  scraps  (11:16).  This 
behaviour  is  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  the  'strong' 
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Corinthians,  which  Paul  rejects  in  10:14-22.  Attributing  to  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  a physical 
power  to  transform  individuals,  they  consider  it  possible  for 
them  to  take  part  in  the  table  fellowship  of  pagan  divinities 
and  to  reconcile  this  with  their  Christian  existence  (10:20)." 

(3)  It  is  permissible  to  conclude  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
problem  is  not  simply  "doctrinal"  but  at  the  same  time  relates 
to  extremely  concrete  issues  of  Christian  life  and  practice. 

What  is  in  question  is  not  so  much  the  Corinthians'  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  supper  as  their  practice  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Even 
with  a perfect  eucharistic  liturgy  and  a high  sacramental 
doctrine,  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  nevertheless 
distorted  by  un-Christian  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  well-to- 
do  members  of  the  congregation:  "When  you  meet  together  it  is  not 
the  Lord's  supper  that  you  eat"  (11:20). 


2 . The  objective 

Accordingly,  the  objective  of  Paul's  instruction  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  reflected  in  the  passages  mentioned,  is  concrete 
conduct  with  recognizable  social  consequences  open  to  inspection. 
We  do  not  get  the  impression  that  Paul's  primary  concern  is  to 
correct  the  Corinthians'  understanding  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  even  to  make  the  special  emphasis  given 
by  the  Corinthians  to  the  sacramental  "elements"  the  starting 
point  of  his  argument.  It  can  perhaps  be  said  that  Paul  leads 
the  Corinthians  to  draw  unusual,  surprising,  perhaps  even 
shocking,  practical  consequences  from  their  understanding  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Of  course,  this  procedure  also  affects  the 
Corinthians'  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper;  reform  in  practice 
never  fails  to  have  repercussions  on  doctrine.  When  Paul  affirms 
the  mutual  correspondence  between  the  eucharistic  and  the  ec- 
clesial  body  of  Christ  (i  Cor  10:17  - a passage  to  which  we  must 
return  later) , a new  understanding  of  the  eucharistic  action 
also  undoubtedly  emerges.  Nevertheless,  the  objective  of  Paul's 
eucharistic  teaching  is,  first  and  foremost,  new  conduct,  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  congregation. 
Far  more  is  meant  by  the  "discerning"  of  the  "body  of  the  Lord" 
(diakrinein  to  soma)  which  Paul  calls  for  in  11:29  than  simply 
an  inner  or  spiritual  attitude.  It  has  very  far-reaching 
practical  consequences:  "So  then,  my  brothers,  when  you  come 
together  to  eat,  wait  for  one  another"  (11:33). 


3.  The  text 


In  his  eucharistic  instruction,  Paul  refers  to  traditional 
texts.  First  we  have  the  paradosis  of  the  Lord's  supper  (1  Cor 
11:23-25),  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  meal  by 
our  Lord  himself;  secondly  we  have  a liturgical  formula  1 Cor 
10:16,  also,  in  the  view  of  many  scholars  at  least,  regarded  and 
cited  by  the  apostle  as  traditional  material.  "The  cup  of 


3.  Neues  Testament  (Neukirchener  Arbeitsbiicher)  , Neukirchen, 
1979,  p.  220. 
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blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a participation  in  the  blood 
of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a participation 
in  the  body  of  Christ?"  The  function  of  these  texts,  especially 
that  of  the  institution,  in  the  context  of  Paul's  eucharistic 
instruction  presents  scholars  with  certain  problems.  The  New 
Testament  scholar  Paul  Neuenzeit  sees  "a  certain  incongruity 
between  the  state  of  affairs  which  Paul  condemns  - the  offences 
against  Christian  fellowship  - and  the  argument  in  rebuttal  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  namely,  the  eucharistic  liturgical  formula 
Un-Christian  ethical  conduct  is  countered  by  theological  doctrine 
The  actual  deplorable  state  of  affairs  and  the  corrective  argu- 
ment seem  to  be  on  different  levels."  (4)  But  the  incongruity 
disappears  once  it  is  understood  that  the  Corinthian  practice 
criticized  by  the  apostle  does  not  "only"  represent  an  ethical 
problem  but  also  touches  the  very  core  of  the  eucharistic  event. 
When  people  treat  each  other  in  this  way,  the  Lord's  death,  far 
from  being  proclaimed,  is  kept  quiet  and  forgotten  (11:26).  When 
members  of  the  congregation  do  not  "wait  for  one  another",  the 
image  of  Christ  is  obscured,  his  saving  presence  is  forfeited, 
the  hope  of  his  return  is  thrown  away. 


4 . The  theme 

The  Lord's  supper  as  sacrament  of  fellowship  - this  is  actually 
the  theme  which  Paul  deals  with  in  his  instruction  in  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  tension  implicit  in  this  theme  is  connected  with 
the  keyword  "fellowship".  The  assembly  for  the  meal  is  directed 
"towards  the  Lord  and  towards  those  who  participate  in  it".  (5) 
This  twofold  direction  of  the  meal  as  an  event  is  crucial.  The 
meal  gives  fellowship  with  the  Lord;  participation  in  his  sacri- 
ficed body,  in  his  shed  blood,  and  precisely  in  this  way  it  also 
gives  fellowship  with  one  another.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
truth  is  that,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  meal,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Lord  achieves  its  purpose:  in  the  meal  the  new  fellowship 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  in  it  fellowship  with  the  exalted  Lord, 
achieves  bodily  form  with  a purchase  on  reality.  In  other  words, 
the  mutual  fellowship  is  not  something  absolutely  subsequent  and 
secondary,  nor  even  something  additional,  which  one  could  even 
dispense  with,  if  need  be.  It  is  itself,  on  the  contrary,  a 
powerful  effective  sign  of  the  self -surrender  of  Jesus  to  God 
and  to  human  beings,  an  image  which,  so  to  speak,  keeps  this 
event  in  the  world  and,  by  doing  so,  makes  what  is  involved  in 
the  meal  a reality  in  another  way. 


5 . The  way 

The  most  important  means  used  by  Paul  in  his  instruction  on  the 
Lord's  supper  is  a picture:  that  of  the  "body".  He  already 


4.  "Die  Eucharistie  als  Selbstdarstellung  der  eschatologischen 
Heilsgemeinde" , in  E.  Pfeiffer  (ed.),  Donnerstag  des  Herren- 
mahls,  Leipzig,  1967,  p.57-69,  here  p.  58. 

5 vTI  Trilling,  "Neutestamentliche  Thesen  zum  Herrenmahl",  in 
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finds  the  term  in  the  texts  he  cites:  "This  is  me",  Jesus  says, 
when  he  breaks  the  bread  with  his  disciples  and  offers  it  to 
them.  The  "body"  is  he  himself  in  his  self-offering  for  the 
many.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  Paul  that  the  term  is 
extended  to  carry  the  sense  intended  here:  "Because  there  is 
one  loaf,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of 
the  same  loaf"  (10:17).  The  term  "body"  acquires  a new  meaning, 
or  rather,  a whole  new  layer  of  meaning.  It  becomes  an  image,  a 
parable,  a "real  symbol"  for  the  community  which  partakes  of  the 
Lord's  body  and  so  becomes  itself  the  body  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
thought  by  scholars  that  the  primary  root  of  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  as  "the  one  body  of  Christ"  (cf.  1 Cor. 12:27 ; 
Rom.  12:5)  is  to  be  found  here  in  the  saying  about  the  bread 
given  in  the  eucharistic  tradition:  "Because  all  partake  of  the 
one  bread  which  is  his  'body',  the  many  themselves  become  the  one 
body."  (6)  Pictures  often  serve  as  a protection  against  ration- 
alistic interpretation.  Their  real  value  lies  in  the  underlying 
relationships  they  indicate,  in  the  interchange  of  meanings  they 
make  possible,  in  the  associations  they  stimulate.  This  is  the 
case  here:  there  is  a correspondence  between  the  eucharistic  and 
the  ecclesial  "body"  of  the  Lord  which  is  not  fully  disclosed  in 
the  logic  of  rational  thought.  The  tension  indicated  earlier  is 
also  rooted  in  this  correspondence:  namely,  that  the  meal  at  one 
and  the  same  time  establishes  fellowship  and  demands  it,  is  both 
the  root  of  fellowship  and  presupposes  fellowship. 

We  stop  at  this  point  in  our  attempt  at  least  to  trace  in  part 
the  didactics  of  Paul's  eucharistic  instruction.  To  sum  up:  the 
Lord's  supper  is  the  act  of  fellowship  and  the  representation  of 
fellowship,  and  this  in  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and 
at  the  same  time  fellowship  with  our  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters.  Paul  succeeds  in  binding  together  liturgical  conduct 
and  social  conduct,  the  eucharistic  and  ecclesial  forms  of  the 
"body",  fellowship  with  Christ  and  fellowship  with  each  other,  in 
such  a way  that  neither  appear  merely  as  consequence  or  presup- 
position of  the  other  (for  example,  in  such  a way  that  the 
correspondence  between  liturgy  and  life  which  is  intended  here 
could  be  reduced  to  a causal  connection) , but  in  such  a way  that 
both,  in  their  relationship  and  correspondence,  embrace  the 
total  reality  of  fellowship  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

We  may  say  then  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  event  which  "at  one 
and  the  same  time  presupposes  and  produces  mutual  Christian 
respect  and  fellowship" . (7)  It  is  an  event  based  on  fellowship 
and  directed  towards  fellowship. 

This  provides  the  cue  for  an  excursus: 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  sacrament,  Article  XIII  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  states:  "They  are  signs  and  testimonies 
of  God's  will  toward  us  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  and 
strengthening  our  faith.  For  this  reason,  they  require  faith 
and  they  are  rightly  used  when  they  are  received  in  faith  and 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  faith."  According  to  this 


6.  Ibid. , p.  B24. 
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definition,  the  sacraments  including  the  Lord's  supper,  ful- 
fil a twofold  function:  at  one  and  the  same  time  they  awaken 
and  strengthen  faith,  they  require  faith  and  are  received  in 
faith;  they  have  faith,  therefore,  as  their  presupposition; 
at  the  same  time,  they  awaken  and  promote  faith;  they  have 
faith,  therefore,  as  their  consequence.  In  other  words,  they 
are  received,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  faith  and  with  a 
view  to  faith.  In  my  view,  this  only  makes  sense  if  the  con- 
gregation as  a whole  is  seen  as  a learning  fellowship  of 
faith,  and  if  the  sacraments  are  seen  as  media,  as  effective 
signs  and  means  in  the  learning  process  of  faith.  They  are 
not  administered  and  offered  in  a vacuum  but  presuppose 
a believing  community  which  celebrates  and  administers  them. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  received  with  a view  to  faith: 
they  are  meant  to  awaken  the  community  and  every  individual 
member  of  it  to  faith,  to  promote  faith  in  them.  In  respect 
of  the  Lord's  supper  this  means : "Here , too,  the  community 
which  lives  in  Christ  is  not  only  the  result  of  the  koinonia 
with  its  Lord  in  the  Lord's  supper  but,  at  the  same  time,  act- 
ing in  the  blessing  and  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  jointly 
constituting  presupposition  of  this  koinonia. " (8) 

The  congregation  which  celebrates  the  Lord's  supper,  breaking  the 
bread  together  and  in  this  way  becoming  in  a twofoldway  a fellow- 
ship "in  the  body  of  Christ",  is  thereby  at  the  same  time  drawn 
into  the  sacrificial  movement  of  this  body:  "The  congregation 
is  Christ's  body  on  the  basis  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  must 
become  Christ's  body  in  its  readiness  for  service  and  for  sacri- 
fice, following  the  law  of  the  'for'".  (9)  In  Paul's  view  the 

two  are  inseparable:  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
to  God  and  to  human  beings,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  common 
sharing  together  at  the  table.  These  are  two  halves  of  one  and 
the  same  picture:  when  half  is  missing,  the  whole  picture  is  dis- 
torted. Two  halves  of  one  and  the  same  picture:  one  half  cannot 
automatically  be  derived  from  the  other,  i.e.  as  cause  and  effect, 
as  means  and  goal.  Richard  Schaeffer,  the  Catholic  theologian 
and  philosopher  of  religion,  writes:  " ' Communio ' as  loving 
fellowship  and  ' communio 1 as  celebration  of  the  cult  constitute 
the  two  halves  of  that  dual  form  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
becomes  effectively  present  in  the  world  . . . The  loving  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  is  not  a mere  'side  effect'  which  happens 
automatically,  or  can  even  be  absent  altogether,  providing  the 
supper  is  correctly  celebrated;  nor  is  the  celebration  of  the 
supper  merely  an  interpretative  'extra'  which  could  also  be 
absent  providing  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  is  truly  practised 
in  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  both  loving  fellowship  and 
eucharistic  celebration  are  only  the  form  of  the  new  presence 
of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  world  as  they  complement  each 
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other  as  the  'two  halves'  of  the  'one  image'  of  the  divine 
activity."  (10) 

Paul's  eucharistic  instruction  must  necessarily  have  implications 
for  our  own  eucharistic  instruction,  and  for  the  question  of 
participation  of  baptized  children  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Two 
possible  consequences  may  already  be  mentioned  here: 

(1)  As  we  have  already  said,  Paul's  eucharistic  instruction  is 
not  primarily  a communication  of  truths  about  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  sacrament  but  an  introduction  to  the  conduct 
appropriate  to  the  reality  of  the  "body  of  Christ"  in  the  twofold 
sense  of  this  term.  Any  truths  communicated  have  this  concrete 
conduct  in  view  as  their  goal.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
"discernment"  of  the  "body  of  the  Lord"  which  Paul  calls  for 
here  should  not  already  be  within  the  capacity  even  of  children, 
of  children  especially!  If  the  "discernment"  required  here  of 
the  Corinthians  means,  above  all,  that  members  of  the  body  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  sacrifice  of  their  Lord  by 
practical  love,  then  it  may  well  be  that  children  are  more  capable 
of  such  conduct  than  others.  The  saying  of  Jesus:  "Whoever  does 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  like  a child  shall  not  enter  it" 
(Mark  10:15),  could  in  that  case  contain  a quite  unexpected 
reference  to  access  to  the  Lord's  table. 

(2)  On  the  basis  of  Paul's  eucharistic  instruction,  scholars 
assure  us  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  only  and  not  even  primar- 
ily concerned  with  the  "communication  of  salvation  to  the  indi- 
vidual" but  rather  the  constitution  of  the  "body  of  Christ"  as 

a fellowship  based  on  Christ  and  reflecting  his  love  (11) . If 
this  is  true,  then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  children  should  be 
excluded  from  this  fellowship.  By  their  baptism  they  belong  to 
this  body,  without  qualification  and  with  full  entitlement.  The 
fact  that  this  body  is  a structure  with  different  members  and 
that  these  members  have  different  functions  (cf.  I Cor.l2:12f.) 
could  also  be  a helpful  notion  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
children's  membership  of  this  body.  But  we  have  also  to  ask  the 
question  whether,  by  excluding  children  from  the  Lord's  supper, 
we  are  not  equally  guilty  of  failing  to  "discern  the  body"  and 
therefore  of  endangering  the  reality  of  the  supper  as  were  the 
Corinthians  by  their  unbrotherly  conduct. 

******* 


III.  Let  us  now  come  back  to  the  story  we  began  with,  which 
told  of  a learning  process  in  the  course  of  which  a hopeless  gap 
opened  up  between  the  intention  of  the  process  and  its  actual 
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results.  The  object  of  the  instructors,  we  may  suppose,  was 
to  communicate  insights  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
ment (cognitive  level) , with  a view  to  inducing  a positive  atti- 
tude and  reverent  approach  to  the  sacrament  (emotional  level)  and 
to  persuade  confirmands  to  a sacramental  practice  marked  by  this 
attitude  (pragmatic  level) . The  result  actually  produced  was  a 
manifest  misunderstanding  of  the  sacrament,  combined  with  some- 
what negative  attitudes  to  and  an  appalling  misuse,  or  rather, 
non-use,  of  the  sacrament.  Above  all,  however,  this  eucharistic 
instruction  failed  to  establish  a real  connection  between  the 
sacrament  and  the  real  world  of  the  participants  (non-partici- 
pants!). The  two  halves  of  the  one  image,  referred  to  earlier 
in  connection  with  Paul's  eucharistic  instruction,  fall  apart 
and  lose  all  ethical  and  transforming  force.  At  the  outside, 
the  connection  between  the  celebration  at  the  Lord's  table  and 
reciprocal  fellowship,  the  correspondence  between  the  euchar- 
istic body  of  Christ  and  Christ's  ecclesial  body,  the  new  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  celebrate  the  meal  together,  are  experienced 
only  in  a distorted  counter-image,  in  that  strange  "custom"  of 
the  newly-confirmed,  in  which,  of  course,  "fellowship"  of  a kind 
is  also  expressed. 

What  the  precise  form  was  of  the  eucharistic  instruction  which 
achieved  this  result,  what  the  pastor  concerned  actually  taught, 
we  do  not  know.  What  i_s  important  for  us  to  know  is  that  this 
fundamental  correspondence  brought  out  by  Paul,  this  correspon- 
dence between  the  eucharistic  and  the  ecclesial  body  of  Christ, 
between  sacramental  reality  and  the  reality  of  fellowship, 
between  Lord's  supper  and  life,  between  liturgical  and  diaconal 
fellowship  is  a holistic,  lived  and  experienced  connection  which 
cannot  be  presented,  explained  and  communicated  only  or  even 
primarily  through  "doctrine".  To  be  quite  specific:  before 
there  was  any  reflection  worth  speaking  of  in  the  early  Christian 
communities,  it  was  evidently  the  practice  to  bring  bread  and 
wine  and  other  foods  to  the  common  meal,  for  feeding  the  hungry 
and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice  under  the  signs 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup.  First  comes  the  direct  experience 
of  both  these  aspects,  each  in  its  unity  and  correspondence  with 
the  other.  Out  of  this  experience  it  is  then  possible  for  an 
understanding  of  the  connection  referred  to  to  develop  and  deepen. 
This  is  important  and  certainly  does  not  only  apply  to  the  form 
and  manner  in  which  children  can  gain  access  to  the  Lord's 
supper.  What  we  have  here  is  not  two  different  and  distinct 
realities  and  experiences  requiring  to  be  brought  together  and 
related  to  each  other  subsequently:  i.e.  the  love  of  Christ  as 
it  becomes  present  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  cup,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  Christ  as  it  takes 
shape  in  the  mutual  fellowship  of  Christians.  No!  Here  we  have 
two  halves  of  one  image,  two  halves  which  are  originally  one  and 
are  meant  to  be  experienced  in  their  correspondence  and  unity. 

This  applies,  moreover,  to  all  comparable  contexts  in  which  two 
halves  of  an  image  complement  each  other  to  form  a "symbolon"  of 
one  inclusive  reality.  The  correspondence  between  the  mother's 
behaviour  and  her  love  (certainly  not,  as  such,  a visible 
reality)  is  experiencedby  the  child  directly  in  the  first  place, 
long  before  any  interpretative  grasp  of  the  connection  is 
possible. 


This  has  implications  for  eucharistic  instruction  and  for  the 
participation  of  young  people  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
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1 . The  primacy  of  experience 

The  starting  point  for  eucharistic  instruction  must  be  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  itself,  indeed  such  instruction 
begins  to  be  a reality  in  this  direct  participation  in  the 
celebration  itself.  The  first  experience  of  what  the  "body  of 
Christ"  is  is  a total  one  mediated  by  direct  concrete  celebra- 
tion, before  explanatory  interpretation  can  be  developed.  And, 
conversely,  if  the  connection  between  eucharistic  and  ecclesial 
fellowship  is  not  epxerienced  in  the  first  place  in  this  direct 
concrete  way,  it  will  be  hard  if  not  impossible  subsequently  to 
make  this  connection  clear  through  teaching.  This  primacy  of 
experience  over  doctrine  is  strongly  underlined  in  a pamphlet 
produced  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria,  entitled 
"Lord's  Supper  with  Children".  "It  is  a mistake  to  think  that 
we  can  only  affirm  and  practise  what  we  have  understood  through 
teaching.  On  the  contrary,  total  feelings  and  conduct  acquired 
in  practice  usually  precede  intellectual  penetration  . . . Chil- 
dren also  grasp  the  content  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  first 
instance  in  a total  way.  Only  gradually  does  the  understanding 
develop  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  insight  . . . The 
inclusion  of  children  in  the  joy  of  the  community  gathered 
together  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  can  have 
greater  significance  than  purely  verbal  instruction."  (12) 


2 . The  eucharistic  fellowship  of  learning 

In  traditional  eucharistic  instruction  it  is  the  individual  who 
is  to  be  led  to  a believing  understanding  of  the  reality  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  abandonment  of  this 
personal  relationship  to  the  eucharist:  it  is  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  salvation  with  which  the  encounter  with  Christ 
is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  participates 
in  Christ  only  in  the  fellowship  of  his  "body".  The  learning 
process,  therefore,  which  Paul  seeks  to  set  in  motion,  is  a 
matter  for  the  whole  Corinthian  community  and  not  merely  for 
some  of  its  members.  The  purpose  of  this  learning  process  is 
that  the  community  as  a whole  should  experience  and  understand 
itself  as,  and  be  in  reality,  the  body  of  Christ.  I pointed 
out  earlier  that  the  "discernment"  of  the  Lord's  body  which 
Paul  requires  is  not  just  an  individual  attitude;  it  is  a social, 
communal  action.  When  this  is  taken  seriously,  it  has  implica- 
tions for  our  practice.  Eucharistic  instruction  no  longer  means 
primarily  the  introduction  of  individuals  to  the  eucharist  but 
is  always  a learning  process  involving  the  entire  community. 

The  individual  - including  the  individual  child  - is  here  taken 
up  into  a fellowship  of  learning.  Within  this  learning  fellow- 


12.  Abendmahl  mit  Kindern.  Eine  Handreichung  fur  die  Gemein- 
den,  ed.  by  a working  group  commissioned  by  the  Bavarian 
Church,  1978,  p.  13f. 
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ship,  the  individual,  among  the  others,  together  with  the  others, 
and  only  together  with  them,  has  the  decisive  impressive  experi- 
ences which  open  his  or  her  way  to  the  reality  of  the  Lord's 
supper:  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  God  and  to  human  beings, 
as  it  becomes  present  and  operative  under  the  sign  of  the  meal 
establishes  a new  fellowship,  a fellowship  which  participates  in 
this  sacrifice,  lives  by  it  and  in  it...  Only  in  the  euchar- 
istic  community  itself  can  this  experience  be  had  - nowhere  else. 
In  this  sense  eucharistic  instruction  can  only  take  the  form  of 
social  learning. 


3 . Importance  of  experiences  in  infancy 

There  can  really  be  no  lower  age  limit  for  membership  of  this 
eucharistic  fellowship  of  learning.  The  lasting  importance  of 
what  is  learnt  in  childhood  is  a commonplace  today.  What  a 
child  experiences  in  the  first  years  of  its  life  has  a deter- 
minative influence  on  its  subsequent  development.  Without  that 
basic  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  world  and  life  which 
a child  acquires  from  experiencing  the  dependability  of  its 
relatives'  interest  and  concern,  the  subsequent  capacities  of  the 
child  in  life  are  severely  reduced.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a 
mother  to  withhold  affection  from  a child  on  the  ground  that  the 
child  was  not  yet  able  to  "understand"  what  this  affection  meant. 
I can  well  imagine  even  very  small  children  already  being  able 
to  participate  in  eucharistic  experiences,  being  able  to  grow 
into  such  experiences.  Already  in  the  earliest  years,  perhaps, 
we  must  lay  the  foundations  of  the  knowledge  that  the  bread  which 
is  broken  here  is  the  bread  of  God's  love  towards  us,  a love 
which  is  reflected  in  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  transcends 
the  love  between  mother  and  child,  the  love  of  human  beings  for 
one  another.  Like  every  experience,  this  does  not  exclude  an 
initial  understanding  but  includes  it. 


4 . Importance  of  primary  relation  groups 

In  the  learning  processes  in  early  childhood,  the  primary  rela- 
tion group  in  which  the  child  grows  up  plays,  of  course,  as  we 
have  just  indicated,  a very  important  and  determinative  role. 

It  is  first  of  all  in  the  context  of  the  family  that  we  learn 
the  meaning  of  fellowship,  sacrifice,  forgiveness,  love. 
Instruction  in  the  Lord's  supper,  introduction  to  the  eucharist, 
already  begins,  therefore,  where  the  child  has  these  deter- 
minative experiences,  in  the  family  and  where,  by  the  intermedi- 
ary of  the  persons  related  to  it,  it  is  introduced  to  certain 
basic  human  experiences  and  attitudes  - wonder,  astonishment, 
thankfulness,  forgiveness,  joy,  celebration,  love.  "A  child 
will  never  grasp  what  the  bread  of  eternal  life  is  unless  it  has 
been  led  to  some  extent  to  a profound  experience  of  human  life." 
(13)  The  learning  process  in  the  eucharistic  learning  fellowship 
depends  on  such  basic  experiences  and  attitudes,  and  at  the  same 
time  expands  them  and  goes  beyond  them.  The  child  learns  that 


13.  P.  Ranwez,  Religionspadagogik  des  Kleinkindes  (Unterweisen 
und  Verkiinden,  9),  Munich,  1970,  p.  102. 
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its  parents'  love  has  a "beyond",  that  its  parents  - in  their 
sacrifice  but  also  in  their  failure  - are  embraced  and  upheld  by 
a greater  love  which  is  offered  and  reflected  in  the  eucharistic 
fellowship.  When  the  child  in  the  company  of  its  relations  - 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  - participates  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  when  its  parents  themselves  share  the  fragments  of 
bread  with  it,  it  learns  in  a very  direct  way  how  the  table 
fellowship  in  the  family  and  home  are  opened  up  in  the  direction 
or,  are  expanded  to,  the  table  fellowship  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
It  is  important  here  that  the  strong  emotional  bonds  which  mark 
the  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  members  of  its  family 
should  at  the  same  time  be  transferred  to  the  eucharistic  event 
as  well  as  also  being  "transcended"  and  fulfilled  in  this  event. 
The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned  put  it  in  this 
way:  "When  children  are  introduced  to  the  eucharistic  celebration 
in  the  congregation  at  a very  early  age,  either  in  the  company 
of  their  family  or  accompanied  by  suitable  relation  persons, 
this  can  lay  the  foundation  for  a subsequent  religious  bond 
which  goes  deeper  than  a purely  intellectual  grasp.  Of  decisive 
importance  here  for  their  experience  here  is  the  strong 
emotional  attachment  to  the  parents  or  to  the  relation  persons. 

In  solidarity  with  them,  the  child  grows  into  the  community." 

(14) 

But  supposing  the  family  does  not  do  what  is  here  required?  What 
if  the  "accompaniment"  of  the  children  by  family  relation 
persons  which  is  presupposed  here  is  lacking?  What  if  the  con- 
nection we  have  described  between  the  family  table  fellowship 
and  the  table  fellowship  of  the  body  of  Christ  can,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  no  longer  be  experienced  or  known?  Or,  to 
put  it  more  pointedly,  what  if  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  the 
many  endangered  or  broken  families  to  communicate  those  deter- 
minative basic  experiences  and  attitudes,  which  Pierre  Ranwez 
presupposes  as  indispensable  for  eucharistic  experiences  which 
build  upon  them,  for  the  learning  process  in  the  eucharistic 
learning  fellowship?  I do  not  know  whether  or  to  what  extent 
the  Church,  through  new  ways  of  working  and  living  in  the 
congregation,  can  compensate  for  deficiencies  of  this  kind. 

What  I do  know,  however,  is  that  in  our  experience  Christian 
teaching  groups  are  more  and  more  given  the  task  of  responding 
to  such  deficiencies  in  family  socialization  and  trying  in  some 
measure  to  meet  them,  even  to  the  point  of  a group  becoming  a 
kind  of  family  substitute  for  many  children.  I also  know  that 
in  the  new  housing  areas,  for  example,  where  the  traditional 
congregational  structure  is  absent,  the  very  active  basis 
communities  found  there  - we  call  them  "house  groups"  - have  an 
important  mediating  role.  I know  of  some  groups  which  conduct 
their  own  "children's  work"  (children's  afternoons,  children 
and  family  festivals,  etc.).  Occasionally  there  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  "adoption"  of  children  by  the  group  - even 
from  some  families  which  are  not  attached  to  this  group.  I con- 
sider it  of  general  importance  to  include  in  our  reflections  the 
role  of  these  basis  groups  for  the  renewal  of  eucharistic  praxis, 
and  also  for  the  participation  of  children  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
therefore . 


14.  Abendmahl  mit  Kindern,  p.  13. 
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To  sum  up,  the  eucharistic  instruction  of  children  is  part  of 
a learning  process  in  which  the  whole  congregation  is  involved, 
allowing  itself  to  be  drawn  again  and  again  into  the  movement  of 
sacrifice  to  God  and  to  human  beings.  The  reality  of  the  Lord's 
supper  - participation  in  the  "body  of  Christ"  in  its  eucharistic 
and  ecclesial  form  - is  here  experienced  in  the  first  place  in 
its  totality.  Such  experience  is  accompanied  by  an  initial 
understanding  and  seeks  believing  and  understanding  appropriation 
and  development.  In  such  learning,  the  child  is  upheld  and  en- 
folded by  a twofold  circle:  experience  and  bonds  developed  in 
the  "inner  circle"  of  the  family  (or,  of  some  analogous  relation 
group) , are  taken  up  into  the  "wider  circle"  of  the  eucharistic 
learning  fellowship  and  there  transcended,  and  fulfilled. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  suggest  a counter  image  to  that 
distorted  picture  of  a eucharistic  celebration  from  which  we 
began;  a counter  image  which  is  already  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  the  actual  life  of  our  congregations:  children  who 
come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  their  parents;  mothers  who  break 
the  bread  for  their  children;  Christian  teaching  groups  who 
share  in  the  arrangements  for  the  service  of  worship  and  in  the 
congregation  participate  with  the  congregation  in  Lord's  supper. 
By  comparing  the  two  images,  each  of  us  can  decide  for  him  or 
herslf  in  which  of  the  two  cases  we  have  to  speak  of  a use,  and 
in  which  of  a misuse,  of  the  sacrament. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  EUCHARIST 


Cyrille  Argenti* 


Remembering  the  Lord's  sentence:  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein",  we 
must  try  to  be  as  childlike  as  possible,  and  leave  aside  a too 
intellectual  conception  of  our  Christian  faith.  Such  a conception 
is  probably  the  cause  of  a problem  which  should  not  really  exist. 

I think  we  can  study  our  problem  from  three  angles:  first,  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  God  and  children;  second,  the 
meaning  and  the  connection  between  the  three  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism, chrismation  and  eucharist;  and  third,  what  takes  place  in 
an  average  Orthodox  parish. 

1 . Relations  between  God  and  Children 

Remember  what  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians:  "There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bound  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  (3:28). 

There  is  neither  male  nor  female  and  yet  there  seem  to  be  children 
and  adults.  There  is  apparently  a "respector  of  persons"  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Church  concerning  age.  Obviously  we 
cannot  accept  that  in  the  Church  there  are  distinctions  of 
nationality,  class  or  sex,  yet  we  seem  to  accept  a sort  of  segre- 
gation connected  with  age.  The  Apostle  James  says:  "If  ye 
have  respect  of  persons,  ye  commit  sin  and  are  convicted  of  the 
law  as  transgressors"  (2:9).  That  applies,  I think,  to  age  segre- 
gation just  as  much  as  to  race  segregation.  And  all  the  more  so 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  a very  special  predilection  for  the  small 
and  the  weak.  "I  thank  ye,  o Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  has  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  has 
revealed  them  unto  babes"  (Matt . 11 : 25 ) . He  does  not  even  say 
"unto  small  children".  The  Greek  word  is  not  "teknia",  but 
"nepia",  babes.  So  not  only  are  the  children  not  put  aside  from 
the  Church  but  in  the  Lord's  eyes  they  have  a privileged  place. 
Remember  also  the  Lord's  words:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  there 
are  angels  to  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  18:10).  So  you  see , children  are  privileged  in 
the  Lord's  mind.  Have  you  not  read  Psalm  8:  "Out  of  the  mouuth 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou  hast  perfected  praise"  (v.2)? 

But  what  if  we  exclude  them?  I think  we  must  go  beyond  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  saying:  "What  do  children  feel?  What  do 
children  understand?"  That  aspect  was  remarkably  well  developed 
by  John  Sutcliffe.  The  Lord  goes  deeper  than  that.  He  sees  to 
the  very  root  of  our  being,  and  reaches  what  the  Greek  fathers 
would  call  the  hypostasis  of  man,  the  very  inner,  ontological 
being  of  the  human  person  - what  the  Bible  calls  the  breath  of 
God. 


* Father  Cyrille  Argenti  is  a priest  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  parish 
in  Marseille , France.  This  text  is  the  edited  transcription  of 
his  taped  presentation.  (Ed.) 
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For  we  believe  that  through  the  breath  of  God  a human  being  be- 
comes a living,  truly  human  being.  Therefore  we  Orthodox  assume 
that  God  communicates  with  a person  at  that  inner,  ontological 
level.  Our  entire  theology  is  based  on  the  belief  that  God  sees 
what  is  in  the  human  heart,  that  he  reaches  us  in  a manner  which 
is  closed  to  us.  This  does  not  happen  without  our  words,  symbols 
and  sacraments,  yet  it  reaches  into  the  very  core  of  human  life 
in  a more  direct  way.  This  is  beyond  our  understanding. 

A few  years  ago  I was  called  to  give  communion  to  a very  old  lady 
who  was  dying.  When  I arrived  at  the  house  her  daughter  told  me 
that  she  had  been  in  a coma  since  the  previous  day.  I entered 
the  room,  and  the  old  lady  opened  her  eyes  and  said:  "I  was  waiting 
for  you."  She  received  holy  communion,  promptly  fell  back  into  a 
coma  and  died  a few  hours  later. 

Even  if  she  had  remained  in  a coma  and  I had  not  been  given  the 
sign  "I  was  waiting  for  you",  I would  have  given  her  holy  communion J 
I think  all  Orthodox  priests  have  given  holy  communion  to  people 
in  a state  of  coma.  I believe  that,  when  he  wants  to  meet  some- 
one, the  Lord  goes  beyond  their  understanding  and  their  conscious- 
ness to  meet  this  very  root  of  the  human  person  which  departs 
when  people  die.  (They  don't  die,  but  it's  the  word  pagans  use.) 
This  divine  breath  does  not  necessarily  express  itself  by  under- 
standing, by  concepts,  by  knowledge.  We  can  get  a glimpse  of  it 
in  the  eyes  of  a suckling  or  of  a dying  person.  When  we  are 
talking  about  sacraments,  what  interests  us  is  precisely  the  con- 
tact or  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  this  root  or  breath  of 
the  human  person  which  is  beyond  psychological  analysis  or  psy- 
chological phenomena.  I believe  sacraments  reach  that  level  and 
that  it  is  therefore  not  sufficient,  though  it  is  necessary,  to 
ask  what  children  feel  and  what  they  understand  of  the  sacraments. 
Even  if  they  don't  understand  at  all,  even  if  they  feel  nothing, 
something  can  take  place.  I was  once  told  of  a mother  who  goes 
to  hospital  every  day  to  visit  her  child,  who  can  neither  speak 
nor  hear  and  who  apparently  gives  no  sign  whatsoever  of  human 
intelligence.  But  this  mother  stays  by  the  side  of  that  crippled 
child  for  hours  every  day.  Why?  And  the  Lord  also  stays  by  the 
side  of  a cripped  child  who  has  no  intellectual  understanding. 

I think  this  is  a very  essential  aspect  of  our  problem. 


2 . The  meaning  and  connection  between  Baptism,  Chrismation  and 

Eucharist. 


The  Orthodox  do  not  use  the  word  "sacraments"  but  "mysteria" 
(mysteries) . A sacrament  is  not  something,  it  is  a very  mysterious 
reality  by  which  God  with  his  two  hands,  his  Holy  Spirit,  touches, 
embraces,  a human  creature  in  order  to  save  him.  So  we  must  study 
the  meaning  and  the  aspects  of  the  sacraments  which  lead  to  holy 
communion  - baptism,  chrismation  and  eucharist.  I am  not  ignoring 
the  essential  place  of  human  participation  and  human  freedom  in 
the  realization  of  our  salvation.  In  every  sacrament,  in  some  way, 
there  is  a "synergia" , a collaboration  between  human  freedom  and 
divine  action.  Saint  Paul  tells  us  that  we  are  collaborators  of 
God.  And  therefore  in  every  sacrament  there  is  this  double 
aspect,  the  greeting  or  acceptancy  or  stretching  out  of  a person's 
demand,  yearning  and  thirst  for  God,  and  the  action  of  God  taking 
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charge,  raising  up,  healing,  saving  a human  being. 

Let  us  start  by  baptism.  I believe  that  the  real  problem  is  not 
whether  baptized  people  should  receive  holy  communion,  but  whether 
small  children  should  be  baptized.  If  we  solve  this,  other  ques- 
tions will  be  solved  quite  easily  and  naturally.  While  I have 
emphasized  the  part  of  God,  I do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  personal  faith.  Remember  what  the  Lord  said  at  the 
end  of  Mark's  gospel:  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved"  (16:16),  Belief,  faith,  is  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  baptism  and  entry  into  the  Church.  And  whereas  the  Orthodox 
Church  gives  holy  communion  even  to  sucklings,  here  the  baptismal 
liturgy  insists,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  on  the  necessity 
of  conversion  and  faith  before  baptism  by  a baptismal  dialogue. 

The  priest  asks  the  person  to  be  baptized,  adult  or  baby  (in  the 
latter  case  the  godfather  or  godmother  answers  the  questions) : 

"Do  you  reject  Satan  and  all  his  works  and  all  his  pomp?"  The 
catechumen  answers:  "Yes,  I reject  him."  Then  the  question  is 
put  to  him  three  times  and  he  is  asked  again:  "Have  you  rejected 
him?"  three  times,  and  he  says:  "Yes,  I have  rejected  him."  The 
priest  says:  "Then  spit  upon  him."  Turning  towards  the  west, 
towards  night,  towards  darkness,  the  catechumen  spits  three  times 
on  the  devil  and  then  turns  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  This 
represents  conversion,  a complete  change  of  life.  The  priest  asks 
him:  "Do  you  join  yourself  to  Christ?"  "Yes,  I join  myself  to 

Christ."  Then  again  three  times:  "Have  you  joined  yourself  to 
Christ?"  "Yes,  I have  joined  myself  to  Christ."  "Do  you  believe 
in  him?"  "Yes,  I believe  in  him  as  my  God  and  my  Lord."  Then  he 
recites  the  Nicean  Creed.  At  the  end  he  is  asked  again:  "Do  you 
believe  in  him?"  And  he  confesses  the  Trinity,  consubstantial 
and  undivided.  Thus,  we  do  not  in  any  way  underestimate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a conscious  and  trinitarian  faith  before  entering  the 
Church.  Tradition  goes  very  far  back  to  the  origins  of  the  Church 
and  we  find  already  in  the  New  Testament  traces  of  trinitarian 
confessions  of  faith  before  baptism. 

And  yet,  we  baptize  sucklings.  When  the  paralyzed  man  was  brought 
down  from  the  roof  to  Jesus'  feet  to  be  healed,  he  was  brought 
down  by  several  men  and  Saint  Luke  tells  us:  "When  the  Lord  Jesus 
saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto  him  "Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee"  (5:20).  Jesus  will  forgive  the  sins  of  the  paralytic  and 
heal  him  as  a consequence  not  of  his  faith  but  of  their  faith.  I 
think  this  is  important.  The  faith  of  one  person  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  salvation  of  another.  Remember  the  dialogue  between 
Abraham  and  the  Lord,  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom:  "If  there 
are  only  ten  righteous  men  in  the  city,  I shall  not  destroy  it. 

I will  not  destroy  Sodom  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous"  (Gen. 18:32). 
Remember  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  St.  Paul  is  in 
prison  at  Philippi  (chapter  1) , there  is  an  earthquake  and  the 
jailor  is  going  to  commit  suicide.  But  Paul  stops  him;  the  jailor 
asks  what  he  must  do  and  Paul  answers:  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thee  and  thy  house"  (v.31).  The 
jailor's  faith  will  bring  salvation  to  his  whole  household.  The 
Acts  continue:  "And  he  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his." 

So  you  see  that  the  family  is  taken  by  Saint  Paul  as  a whole  and 
that  the  faith  of  the  father  is  sufficient  to  baptize  the  whole 
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family.  Of  course,  there  is  a personal  responsibility,  under- 
lined by  the  prophet  Jezekiel,  but  there  is  also  collective, 
family  responsibility.  Remember  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
chapter  2-5,  the  whole  house  of  the  priest  Eli  is  condemned. 
There  is  a whole  collective  responsibility.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  baptism,  the  faith  of  the  family  is  suficient,  if  it 
exists,  to  justify  the  baptism  of  a child.  Young  people  today 
say:  "That  does  not  respect  the  freedom  of  the  child."  But  if 
a child  is  sick,  or  needs  an  operation,  and  if  he  is  six  months 
old,  the  doctor  will  not  ask  the  child  if  he  accepts  the  opera- 
tion, but  will  ask  the  parents.  Now,  if  the  same  child  is  tied 
up  in  the  chains  of  death  by  the  devil,  and  if  the  Saviour 
offers  his  liberation  by  the  gift  of  God,  is  it  not  sufficient 
to  ask  the  parents:  "Can  we  free  your  child?" 

This  brings  us  to  the  part  of  God  in  baptism.  We  must  not  think 
that  baptism  is  just  a sign  of  personal  conversion  of  the  bap- 
tized when,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  tells 
us  concerning  baptism:  You  have  become  one  plant  to  the  image  of 
Christ's  death  in  order  to  participate  also  in  his  resurrection." 
We  see  that  by  baptism,  God,  by  the  strength  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
grafts  the  catechumens  on  Christ.  He  makes  of  them  a branch  of 
the  true  vine,  a new  creation.  He  liberates  them  from  the  chains 
of  sin  and  makes  of  them  free  people.  He  makes  it  possible  for 
these  free  persons  who  have  become  once  again  the  image  of  God  to 
go  towards  their  Lord  and  start  their  free  ascension  towards  him. 
Now,  for  this  ascension  to  be  possible,  they  must  receive  light 
and  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  would  be  absurd  to  res- 
tore by  the  power  of  Christ  the  freedom  and  image  of  God  in  human 
beings  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  the  light  and  strength  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  using  their  freedom,  to  deprive  them  of  the 
wings  which  will  allow  them  to  ascend. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  sacrament.  This  way  of  "numbering 
sacraments"  is  convenient  but  of  course  quite  artificial.  It 
was  only  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  that  we  began  to 
speak  of  seven  sacraments.  Certain  Orthodox  fathers  have  some- 
times spoken  of  eight  or  nine  and  at  other  times  of  five  or  six: 
the  number  is  unimportant.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word 
"confirmation"  is  ambiguous  because  it  can  have  the  psychological 
meaning  of  confirming  the  vows  of  baptism.  It  can  have  what  I 
believe  to  be  its  original  meaning,  that  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  gospel  of  St  Mark  where  it  is  said  that  "the  Lord  confirmed 
by  signs  the  word  of  God"  (16:20).  What  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  says,  the  Holy  Spirit  confirms  by  doing  it.  The  Orthodox 
take  the  meaning  of  confirmation  in  that  sense,  the  sense  of  a 
personal  Pentecost,  by  which  is  given  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  who 
confirms  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Here  let  us  remember  two  events,  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  As  soon  as  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  hear  that  Philip 
in  Samaria  (chapter  8)  has  evangelized  Samarians  and  has  baptized 
them,  the  Apostles  immediately  - they  do  not  wait  - send  Peter 
and  John  to  lay  hands  upon  them  and  give  them  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  confirm  or  chrismate  them.  When  Peter  and  John 
arrive,  they  do  not  say:  "You  must  now  be  taught."  Since  they 
have  been  baptized,  they  can  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  receive  the  gift  and  Paul  does  just  the  same  at  Ephesus,  in 
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chapter  19  of  Acts,  when  he  meets  those  disciples  of  John  and  asks 
them:  "Have  you  received  the  Holy  Spirit?"  They  say:  "We  don't 
even  know  the  Holy  Spirit  exists."  "With  what  baptism  have  you 
been  baptized?"  "The  baptism  of  John."  Paul  then  baptizes  them 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  and  immediately  afterwards,  he 
lays  hands  upon  them  and  gives  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  if  we  have  been  all  baptized  one 
in  Jesus  Christ  (according  to  the  Epistle  of  the  Galatians) , we 
cannot  then  be  deprived  of  the  light  to  ascend  and  to  continue 
freely  the  changing  of  the  image  of  God  into  its  resemblance,  the 
free  ascension  of  human  beings  so  they  can  resemble  increasingly 
their  divine  model  and  realize  their  divine  vocation  to  become 
participants  to  God's  glory.  Once  we  have  baptized  someone, 
chrismation,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  follow  immediately. 
It  has  been  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  Byzantine  rite,  baptism  and 
chrismation  are  part  of  the  same  ceremony.  To  receive  baptism 
and  not  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  like  a pregnant 
women  who  aborts.  Baptism  without  chrismation , without  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aborts.  I quite  understand  the  Protestants 
who  therefore  consider  that  it  is  just  one  sacrament.  They  do 
not  really  distinguish  baptism  and  chrismation  and  this  is  quite 
logical.  Whether  we  call  them  two  sacraments  and  celebrate  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  or  whether  we  call  it  one  sacrament 
but  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  end  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament,  is  exactly  the  same. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  we  are  discussing.  When 
someone  has  been  baptized  and  chrismated,  or  confirmed,  will  he 
then  be  admitted  to  the  eucharistic  assembly  or  will  he  have  to 
wait  until  he  becomes  an  adult?  I would  like  first  to  recall  the 
words  of  Saint  John  in  chapter  6 (vv.  51-57) : "I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  out  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  I shall  give  is 
my  flesh  which  I will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews 
therefore  strove  among  themselves  saying,  'How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  t6  eat?'  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them  , 'Verily  I say 
unto  you:  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  (How  can  a parent  who  loves  his 
child  deprive  his  child  of  life  under  the  pretext  that  he  does 
not  yet  understand?)  Whosoever  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  has  eternal  life  and  I shall  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day, 
for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I 
in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and  I live  by  the 
Father  so  he  that  eateth  me  even  he  shall  live  by  me.'"  You  see 
that  holy  communion  is  a matter  of  life  and  death.  There  used 
to  be  a conception,  very  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  the  child  who  was  not  baptized  could  not  be  saved.  But 
rather  paradoxically  this  belief  was  applied  to  baptism  and 
not  to  holy  communion.  Where  is  the  difference?  The  texts 
concerning  life  given  by  holy  communion  are  just  as  explicit  as 
the  texts  concerning  life  given  by  baptism. 


Are  we  going  to  deprive  children  of  the  bread  of  life  under  the 
pretext  that  they  do  not  understand  the  term  " transubstantiation" 
or  "consubstantiation"  or  the  function  of  the  epiklesis  in  the 
liturgy? 
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And  there  is  a second  aspect.  If  by  baptism  we  have  put  on 
Christ,  as  St  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians,  if  by  baptism  we  are 
all  one  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  if,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  are  one  plant  with  Christ  by  baptism,  this  means  that 
by  baptism  we  have  become  members  of  his  body,  in  other  words, 
members  of  his  Church.  Since  the  eucharistic  assembly  is  the 
Church,  how  can  one  be  baptized  and  not  be  admitted  into  the  eu- 
charistic assembly?  It  is  contradictory.  By  baptism  we  become 
members  of  the  Church  and  if  we  are  members  of  the  Church  we  are 
members  of  the  eucharistic  assembly  which  .is  the  Church.  Liturgi- 
cal practice  confirms  this.  In  the  ancient  Church  baptism  took 
place  mainly  at  the  great  feasts,  Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
Pentecost.  And  just  before  the  reading  of  the  epistle  in  Orthodox 
liturgies  on  those  feasts,  we  sing  the  baptismal  hymn  "All  ye  who 
have  been  baptized  in  Christ  you  have  put  on  Christ".  We  sing  this 
at  the  end  of  every  celebration  of  the  baptism.  It  is  a clear 
indication  and  confirmation  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church 
that  as  soon  as  persons  had  been  baptized,  they  went  in  procession 
from  the  baptismal  fountain  to  the  eucharistic  assembly  and  were 
greeted  by  this  song.  In  other  words,  on  the  very  day  and  at  the 
very  hour  they  were  baptized  they  entered  the  eucharistic  assembly. 
This  was  perfectly  logical  because  baptism  was  precisely  admission 
into  that  assembly. 

It  seems  absolutely  contradictory,  therefore,  to  admit  someone 
into  an  assembly  and  then  refuse  him  admission  into  that  assembly. 

I find  it  incomprehensible  logically,  though  it  can  probably  be 
explained  historically. 

In  other  words,  the  three  sacraments,  if  you  want  to  call  them 
three  - baptism,  chrismation  and  confirmation  - are  normally  part 
of  one  ceremony,  the  admission  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Church,  united  into  the  resemblance  of  his  death, 
one  plant  with  the  resurrected  Christ.  The  baptized  persons  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  their  white  garment 
enter  the  eucharistic  assembly  where  they  will  receive  holy  com- 
munion before  all  the  other  communicants.  That  is  still  our  cus- 
tom today. 

Saint  Cyrille  of  Jerusalem  ends  his  catechism  to  those  who  are 
going  to  be  baptized  by  saying:  "Drink  ye  all. " He  is  not  speaking 
only  to  the  older  people,  the  adults,  the  more  intelligent,  the 
more  cultivated,  but  to  everyone. 

Who  can  dare  to  say  that  he  understands  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist? 
I was  recently  discussing  this  question  with  an  Anglo  Saxon  Protest- 
ant who  asked  of  the  eucharistic  bread  "What's  that?"  Who  can 
answer?  Naturally,  we  want  to  understand.  But  the  Fathers  in 
the  presence  of  holy  communion  wept  because  they  were  conscious 
of  the  mystery,  but  they  did  not  try  to  give  a conceptual  explana- 
tion. They  were  moved  to  tears  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  cross  and  resurrection,  of  the  blood  given  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  our  reconciliation  with  the  Lord.  It  is  a 
question  of  love,  not  of  understanding.  Holy  communion,  the  union 
of  the  risen  Christ  with  his  disciples,  is  a mystery  of  love,  a 
wedding,  a nuptial  feast.  But  can  there  be  a conceptual  explana- 
tion? 
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Of  course,  Saint  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  says 
that  he  who  does  not  discern  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  would 
eat  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup  for  his  condemnation.  But 
what  is  Paul  alluding  to  when  he  askes  for  this  discernment?  I 
do  not  think  he  is  speaking  of  the  intellectual  discernment  an 
adult  can  have  and  not  a child.  He  is  speaking  of  a lack  of  faith, 
of  the  routine,  of  the  indifference  of  certain  adults  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mystery,  not  of  intellectual  maturity  or  age.  I 
think  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  really  a question  of  faith. 
If  we  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  risen  Christ,  then  will  we  not  ask,  like  the  parents  of  the 
small  children,  that  Christ  should  touch  them?  The  apostles  were 
shocked.  These  parents  just  wanted  Christ  to  touch  their  children. 
When  a mother  brings  her  small  child  to  holy  communion  she  wants 
the  body  of  the  risen  Christ  to  touch  her  child;  she  believes  that 
by  this  contact  the  child  will  receive  life  eternal.  That  is 
faith.  When  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  wanted  to  touch  the 
edge  of  Christ's  garment,  there  was  nothing  idolatrous  in  that 
gesture.  It  was  her  faith  and  it  saved  her.  How  much  more  the 
contact  with  the  very  body  and  the  very  blood  of  the  risen  Christ! 


3 . The  Practice  in  an  Orthodox  Parish 

How  do  things  happen  in  an  Orthodox  parish  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  parish  where  I myself  serve?  At  the  eucharis- 
tic  liturgy  we  have  the  mothers  with  their  babies  and  the  father 
and  mother  with  their  small  children  and  older  children.  They 
are  there  very  naturally.  First  of  all  they  bring  the  babies  to 
holy  communion.  If  the  baby  does  not  want  holy  communion  and  cries, 
we  do  not  insist.  The  mother  goes  back  into  the  assembly  and  per- 
haps towards  the  end  of  the  liturgy  she  will  try  again;  or  she  will 
wait  until  the  following  Sunday.  Perhaps  the  child  is  afraid  of 
the  priest's  beard,  but  he  gets  used  to  it  and  to  this  environment 
and  loses  his  fear.  Other  children  are  never  afraid  at  all  and 
immediately  smile  and  open  their  mouths.  There  is  something  very 
mysterious  there.  One  has  the  impression  that  from  earliest 
childhood  there  are  some  children  who  want  the  Lord  and  some  who  re- 
fuse him.  You  have  all  had  that  same  experience  in  catechism.  In 
some  Sunday  schools , there  are  certain  children  you  spend  years 
trying  to  get  something  through  to  and  they  remain  completely 
indifferent  or  hostile.  Other  children  just  drink  in  the  words  of 
the  gospel.  Why?  There  is  a sort  of  very  early  and  very  mysterious 
use  of  freedom.  I do  not  know.  What  happens  in  the  soul  of  a 
child  who  accepts  or  rejects  is  very  mysterious. 

There  are  also  the  little  children.  In  our  parish  in  particular, 
and  I think  this  is  usual,  these  little  children  are  free  to  run 
about  the  church  as  long  as  they  do  not  shout.  They  are  not  kept 
by  their  mother's  side:  that  would  make  the  liturgy  unpleasant 
for  them.  They  must  be  at  home  and  natural  in  the  eucharistic 
assembly  and  as  long  as  they  do  not  disturb  others  they  are  quite 
free  to  run  about.  I remember  last  year  a little  boy  of  three  or 
four  who  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  the  church  (I  was  preaching) : 
he  turned  his  back  on  me  and  then  bent  down  and  looked  at  me 
between  his  legs.  His  father  smiled  and  I smiled,  and  then  I went 
on  preaching.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on.  These 
children  feel  quite  at  home,  there  is  nothing  artificial  about  the 
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atmosphere  and  they  are  quite  happy.  When  the  moment  comes  for 
holy  communion,  children  from  four  years  onwards  come  up  alone; 

I have  seen  children  of  four  or  five  pushing  their  parents  away 
when  they  have  wanted  to  take  them  by  the  hand.  They  want  to 
feel  they  are  quite  capable  of  going  up  to  the  altar  alone,  and 
they  receive  the  holy  gifts  very  joyfully.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  going  to  stand  to  attention  during  a one-and-a- 
half-hour  liturgy.  After  all,  who  is  really  attentive  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end?  But  they  are  there  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord  and  the  light  is  all  around  them  and  upon  them  and  they  grow 
up  in  this  light  and  in  this  communion. 


Now  this  does  not  exclude  teaching,  catechism,  Sunday  school. 

For  my  part  I not  only  accept  but  encourage  parents  to  come  with 
their  children  to  Sunday  school.  Why  separate  children  from 
their  parents  artificially?  Do  not  the  parents  need  very  much 
nowadays  to  remember  what  is  taught  in  the  gospel  and  can  they 
not  afterwards  help  their  children  to  study  the  gospel  better 
when  they  have  received  the  teaching  together  with  the  children? 

And  just  as  they  are  together  in  the  eucharistic  assembly  and 
receive  communion  together,  why  should  they  not  also  receive  the 
teaching  in  Sunday  school  together?  This  of  course  does  not 
exclude  things  taking  place  exclusively  for  the  children,  in 
particular,  for  instance,  in  holiday  camps.  Here  I have  noticed 
that  the  main  difficulty  concerning  the  eucharist  is  not  with 
small  children  but  with  big  ones.  It  is  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  17  that  girls,  and  particularly  boys,  are  the  most  reluctant 
to  receive  holy  communion.  Small  children  of  7 to  12  are  very  keen,  I 
but  when  they  become  12  or  13  they  are  much  more  reluctant.  I think 
this  is  rather  general  and  it  is  psychologically  wrong  to  give 
them  holy  communion  only  when  they  reach  the  age  where  they  are 
reluctant  to  receive  it.  The  so-called  age  of  confirmation  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  difficult  age  in  the  relations  of  children 
with  the  Lord  - perhaps  because  it  is  the  age  of  the  sexual  awaken-  ! 
ing  and  tension  is  elsewhere.  At  the  age  of  18  or  19  they  come 
back.  In  particular,  if  they  have  received  holy  communion  as 
small  children,  with  all  their  faith  and  their  love,  and  they  are 
less  enthusiastic  in  their  teens,  they  often  come  back,  after  the 
age  of  19  or  20  and  particularly  when  they  have  got  married.  They 
bring  their  small  children  with  them  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 


I think  it  is  important  to  consider  spiritual  growth  in  a natural 
way.  In  a family  environment  and  a liturgical  environment,  not 
in  a scholarly  way  but  like  fish  in  water.  Let  the  seed  which  has 
been  given  at  baptism  grow  naturally.  Let  the  relations  between 
the  Lord  and  the  child  develop  naturally,  without  being  forced, 
without  anything  scholarly,  in  a joyful  way  with  the  parents,  with 
the  community.  Then  the  plant  simply  grows  under  the  sun  of  the 
Lord  and  in  that  shining  light.  Let  us  not  impose  our  adult  and 
intellectual  criteria  by  excommunicating  children.  Then  we  create 
a scandal  and  may  find  ourselves  under  the  sea  with  a millstone 
around  our  neck  for  having  prevented  a child  from  being  embraced 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  Him. 


THE  COMMUNION  OF  INFANTS 
AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

A Sacrament  of  Community 

David  R.  Holeton* 

When  I began  to  work  on  the  communion  of  infants  several  years 
ago  I came  fairly  quickly  to  this  working  hypothesis:  the  practice 
of  the  communion  of  young  children  and  infants  varies  directly 
with  the  sense  of  community  within  the  church.  That  is  to  say, 
where  the  Church  sees  itself  as  a community  that  takes  seriously 
the  importance  of  the  individual  in  the  corporate  whole,  then 
infants  and  young  children  will  receive  the  eucharist.  Con- 
versely, when  this  corporate  conception  of  the  Church  is  replaced 
by  the  equation  Church  = society  then  the  practice  of  communicating 
young  children  and  infants  disappears.  I believe  that  this 
hypothesis  is  a useful  tool  for  analysing  the  history  of  the 
communion  of  young  children  and  infants  in  the  West.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  little  use  in  the  East,  but  there  we  are  presented 
with  a very  different  history  that  necessitates  analysis  with 
very  different  tools. 

In  this  paper  I will  attempt  to  present  an  overview  of  some  of 
the  historical  and  theological  questions  that  help  illuminate  the 
question  of  the  communion  of  young  children  and  infants  as  a 
sacrament  of  community.  To  do  this  we  will  look  at  four  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  First  North  Africa,  where  the 
practice  is  affirmed  and  given  some  of  its  most  extensive  theology. 
Then  to  western  Europe  as  the  practice  degenerates.  From  there  to 
Bohemia  and  England  as  various  churches  attempt  to  restore  the 
practice.  Finally  to  the  Church  as  it  faces  the  question  today. 

North  Africa 


Cyprian  and  Augustine  have  left  us  with  the  most  extensive 
patristic  witnesses  to  the  practice  of  the  communion  of  infants 
in  the  West.  Cyprian  deals  with  the  matter  on  two  levels.  First 
he  bears  witness  to  the  coupling  of  John  3:5  ("Unless  a man  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit...")  and  John  6:53  ("Unless  you 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man...")  as  a single  logion  in  the 
traditio  fidei,  establishing  what  is  necessary  for  participation 
in  the  community.  (1) 

Infants  are  as  capable  of  baptism  as  are  adults  (2)  and  share 
equally  the  divine  gift  given  in  baptism  (3) . Having  thus  been 
baptized  in  the  Spirit  the  newborn  drink  from  there  on  from  the 


* David  R . Holeton  is  a Canadian  living  in  Paris . He  is  a Canon 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

(1)  Ad  Quirinum  III,  25 

(2)  Ep.  64,  parrion. 

(3)  Ep.  64,  III . 1 ; Ep.  69,  XIII. 3 - XIV. 1 
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Lord's  cup  (4)  and  are  thus  both  "baptized  and  sanctified" 

( "baptizandum  et  sanctif icandum" ) (5).  It  is  baptism  and 

eucharist  which  establish  membership  in  the  Christian  community. 
Membership  in  the  community  thereafter  depends  on  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  eucharist.  The  two  fabulous  accounts  of  infants  j 
and  a young  girl  in  De  Laps is  illustrate  this.  (6).  In  both  these 
well-known  incidents  it  is  clear  that  infants  and  children 
establish  membership  in  a particular  religious  community  by 
participation  in  their  rites.  The  infants  who  were  taken  by  their  I 
parents  to  share  in  the  pagan  sacrifices  can  only  plead  at  the 
last  day:  "It  was  not  we  who  did  anything,  nor  of  ourselves 
that  we  left  the  Lord's  food  and  drink..."  (7)  The  little  girl 
taken  by  her  nurse  to  pagan  sacrifices  could  not  physically  re- 
ceive the  eucharist.  On  being  administered  the  cup  she  choked 
and  vomited.  "The  eucharist  could  not  remain  in  a body  or  a 
mouth  that  was  defiled..."  (8) 

The  incident  may  be  difficult  to  credit,  but  it  reveals  Cyprian's 
firm  conviction  that  membership  is  inseparably  linked  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  ritual  meal  of  both  the  pagan  and  the  Christian. 
For  the  purposes  of  Cyprian's  polemic  the  process  is  not  reversable* 
That  process  is  worked  out  only  with  time.  For  Cyprian, 
reception  of  the  pagan  sacrifice,  albeit  involuntary,  is  the  , 

sign  by  which  one  passes  over  from  one  communion  to  another.  The 
ritual  action  is  all  that  is  needed;  no  verbal  renunciation  of 
one  is  necessary,  nor  a profession  of  faith  in  the  other.  The 
act  of  reception  is  sufficient,  just  as  it  is  final. 

Thus  Cyprian  gives  us,  at  least  for  the  North  African  tradition, 
the  first  extensive  witness  to  the  relationship  between  baptism 
and  eucharist  (they  are  normally  inseparable) , and  on  the 
definitional  character  of  participation  in  the  rites  themselves 
(no  eucharist,  no  Christian  community;  abandon  the  eucharist, 
abandon  Christ) . 

In  the  century  and  a half  between  Cyprian  and  Augustine  both 
these  issues  become  more  fully  developed  and  clarified.  When 
dealing  with  Augustine  it  is  important  first  to  make  one  point: 
while  the  Pelagian  crisis  directs  Augustine's  thought  towards 
infants  and  children  in  a particular  way,  the  themes  he  uses  in 
his  antipelagian  writings  are  already  well  established  in  his 
works.  The  assertion  that  is  often  made  - that  Augustine's 
interest  in  the  question  is  purely  a matter  of  anti-pelagian 
polemic  - is  without  foundation. 

Augustine  was  fascinated  by  babies  long  before  he  had  contact 
with  any  pelagian  writings.  In  the  Confessions  (9)  and  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (10)  we  find  a fascination  with  the 


(4)  Ep.  63,  VIII. 3 

(5)  Ep.  64,  II. 2 

(6)  De  Laps  is  9 & 25 

(7)  De  Lapsis,  9 

(8)  De  Lapsis,  25 

(9)  I,  Vii , II;  I,  Vim  7-8 

(10) En  in  Ps.  54,  24 
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sucking  child.  For  him  it  becomes  the  image  of  the  human  con- 
dition, that  is,  one  of  total  helplessness.  The  human  creature 
must  come  to  the  Father  with  the  same  helpless  abandon  as  the 
sucking  infant  does  his  mother  (11) . Yet  the  image  is  taken 
beyond  this.  Augustine  is  not  simply  being  naively  sentimental 
about  infants,  for  he  was  a keen  observer  of  the  sucking  child. 

"It  is  the  physical  weakness  of  a baby  that  makes  it  seem 
'innocent',  not  the  quality  of  its  inner  life.  I myself,  says  he, 
have  seen  a baby  jealous:  it  was  too  young  to  speak,  but  it  was 
livid  with  anger  as  it  watched  another  baby  at  the  breast."  (12). 
All  that  one  is  later  to  see  in  the  adult  is  present  and 

operative  in  the  infant.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Augustine 

continues  to  cry  out  that  they  too  need  a Saviour.  (13) 

What  is  more  interesting,  however,  is  Augustine's  use  of  the 
infantile  image  when  we  would  expect  the  adult.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  when  we  come  to  the  eucharist.  At  least  two 
important  images  emerge.  The  first  is  that  of  the  idea  of  the 
pre-rational , or  the  non-rational , as  the  ideal  approach  to  the 
sacrament.  The  words  with  which  Jesus  reveals  the  mystery  of 
the  eucharist  in  John  6 are  those  of  infants  (14)  or  the  mad  (15) . 
To  eat  the  sacrament  is  to  become  a child  inwardly  (16) . 

The  second  is  the  importance  of  the  infants  as  the  status  of  all 

newly  baptized  Christians.  The  new  birth  of  John  3 is  clearly 
articulated  in  Augustine's  treatment  of  the  baptismal  terminology. 
Lent  and  Easter  week  are  the  final  weeks  of  gestation  of  a new 
life.  The  catechumens  are  carried  in  the  womb  of  the  church  (17); 
the  competentes , those  about  to  be  baptized,  are  thus  called 
aspirants  for  they  aspire  to  be  born  and  kick  against  their 
mothers'  entrails  (18).  The  infantes,  the  newborn,  bear  their 
name  for  a week,  regardless  of  their  age  or  status  (19)  And 
like  infants  their  diet  is  that  of  milk  and  honey  (20).  The 
image  of  the  Christian  community  presented  is  one  that  transcends 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  human  chronology.  Growth  and  status 
within  the  community  is  independent  of  the  calendar  and  the 
universal  ideal  is  the  preservation  of  the  qualities  that  are 
most  evident  in  the  young:  absolute  trust  in  the  Father's  care 
and  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  his  Son's  life-giving  gifts. 


For  Augustine  these  qualities  are  the  product  of  eucharistic 
sharing.  It  is  the  eucharist  that  gives  life  (21).  Sharing  in 


(11)  En  in  Ps , 54,  24 

(12)  Confessions,  I,  Vii,  II 

(13)  Serm.  174,  6;  Lib  IV  Cont.  Jul.III,2;  de  Peccat.  Mer.  et  Remis , 
Remis , III , 4,7. 

(14)  En  in  Ps . 33  I,  11 

(15)  En  in  Pas.  33  II,  12 

(16)  Tract,  in  Joh.  XXVI,  1 

(17)  Tractatus  12,  3;  Sermo  Mai  94,  1 in  Misc.Agost.  I p.3 

(18)  Serm.  228  I,  PL  38  C1101 

(19)  Guelferb.  Serm.  VII;  Zeno  of  Verona,  Tract . I,  24,  1 
Post  traditum  baptisma;  Caesarius  of  Arles,  Serm.  129,  5 

(20)  Hippolytus,  Ap.  Trad.  21;  Jerome,  In  Esaiam  LV  1,2;  The 
Brevarium  Hipponense,  Canon  23b,  CC  149,  39-40  and  Reg.  Eccl. 
Carthag.  37b,  CC  149,  184  represent  a reaction  to  this 
practice  which  has  obviously  been  otherwise  abused. 

(21)  Tract,  in  Joh.  XI,  Tract,  in  Joh.  XXVI,  13 
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the  eucharist  both  constitutes  and  preserves  the  unity  of  the 
Church  (22)  by  preserving  a living  union  with  Christ  (23) . In 
receiving  the  eucharist  the  communicant  becomes  more  like  what 
he  receives  (24)  and  grows  towards  Christian  maturity  yet, 
ironically  in  so  doing  he  is  made  an  infant  inwardly  (25) . 

In  the  early  Christian  West,  then,  baptism  and  eucharist  were 
inseparable,  to  the  extent  that  baptism  without  eucharist  is  not 
initiation  into  the  Church.  John  3:5  and  6:53  are  taken  as  a 
single  precept,  each  is  unthinkable  without  the  other.  For  this 
reason,  the  tradition  called  baptism  salvation,  but  the  eucharist 
life  (26) . Initiation  into  the  Christian  community  was  not  de- 
pendent on  the  rational  capabilities  of  the  recipiant  of  the 
sacraments  of  initiation.  In  effect  the  model  idealized  the  pre- 
rational.  The  newly  baptized  were  inwardly  infants  (regardless 
of  age)  and  were  given  the  food  for  infants.  As  infants  they 
were  helpless  in  their  mother's  care.  It  is  she  who  must  con- 
tinue to  feed  them  so  that  they  continue  to  live  and  persevere 
in  their  new  life  (27)  in  the  community  that  had  just  received 
them. 

The  Medieval  Degeneration. 

The  model  of  the  patristic  Church  remained  normative  for  baptism/ 
eucharist  in  the  western  Church  until  around  the  thirteenth 
century.  Even  though  confirmation  had  become  normally  distinct 
from  baptism  in  Northern  Europe  the  link  between  baptism  and 
eucharist  was  maintained.  Even  when  baptism  was  celebrated  apart 
from  the  eucharist  the  newly  baptized  (by  this  time  almost  only 
infants)  received  the  eucharist  ("sub-specie  sanguinis")  from  the 
reserved  sacrament.  The  withdrawal  of  the  chalice  from  the  laity 
was  thus  a major  blow  to  the  practice.  Yet  in  some  ancient  sees 
the  practice  continued  up  until  Trent.  In  others,  a whole  series 
of  substitute  rites  developed,  children  were  sometimes  given 
the  ablutions,  sometimes  they  were  given  wine  after  their  baptism 
in  some  places  infants  were  carried  to  the  altar  rail,  for  appa- 
rently no  reason,  but  at  the  point  where  they  would  have  received 
communion,  in  Corinthia  there  was  the  custom  of  putting  what, 
soaked  in  wine,  into  the  infant's  mouth.  These  practices  are 
recorded  as  taking  place  in  some  tradition-minded  places  as  late 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centry  (28) . 

The  questions  we  should  be  asking  are  not,  however,  those  about 
the  degenerate  practice  and  the  curious  rites  of  substitution  but 
rather  this:  What  made  the  process  as  a whole  possible?  It  is 
there  that  we  find  answers  that  are  germaine  to  our  present 
situation. 


(22)  Sermo.  57,7 

(23)  Sermo  Mai  129  in  Misc.  Agost.I  pp.  375-6;  Tract,  in 
Joh.  XXVI,  18. 

(24)  Tract,  in  Joh.  XXVI,  13;  Sermo  57,7 

(25)  Tract,  in  Joh.  XXVI,  1 

(26)  de  Peccat,  Mer,  at  Remis , 1,  24,  34 

(27)  Cf.  the  Four  Sermons  to  the  Competents,  Serm.  56,10;  57,7; 
58,5;  59,6. 

(28)  These  "Absatzriten"  have  been  extensively  dealt  with  in  an 
unpublished  thesis  by  Dorn  Augustin  Cornides , o.s.b. 
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To  suggest  that  the  practice  began  to  disappear  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  transubstantiation  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  chalice 
from  the  laity  is  to  miss  the  principal  point.  A Christian 
society  that  has  degenerated  to  such  a state  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  legislate  that  Christians  need  receive  the  eucharist 
once  a year  is  fertile  for  most  anything  to  take  place  in  the 
context  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  The  whole  vision  of  what 
the  eucharist  was,  and  what  its  relationship  was  to  the  community, 
had  so  changed  that  the  process  could  take  place  unresisted,  except 
in  those  places  where  tradition  was  being  asserted  for  political 
rather  than  theological  reasons.  (It  is  perhaps  in  the  substitute 
rites  that  fall  in  the  realm  of  folk-religion  rather  than  litur- 
gical vestigia  that  the  basic  meaning  of  Christian  initiation  is 
to  be  found.) 

Pere  Gy  ( (29)  has  suggested  that  several  errors  in  the  textual 
tradition  bear  some  of  the  blame  for  the  demise  of  the  practice: 
texts  that  say  infants  need  not  receive  the  eucharist  are  falsely 
attributed  to  Augustine  while  Augustinian  texts  are  attributed 
to  Fulgentius . While  we  would  not  deny  the  importance  played  by 
this  confusion  of  sources  its  true  weight  could  only  be  felt  in 
the  radically  changed  optic  with  which  the  eucharist  is  seen. 

If  one  were  to  look  quickly  at  the  medieval  arguments  in  favour 
of  giving  the  eucharist  to  infants  they  fall  basically  into  two 
categories:  the  legal  and  the  individual.  The  legal  arguments 

are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  includes  authors  who  wish  to  see 
that  a traditional  practice  is  continued  with  no  particular 
rationale,  this  would  include  men  like  Paschal  II  (30)  and  Bernard 
of  Saintes  (31) . The  second  would  be  those  like  Domnaldus  (32) 
who  expressed  a doubt  if,  on  matter  of  principal,  infants  were 
the  proper  subjects  to  receive  communion  at  all. 

The  second  sort  of  medieval  concern  over  infants  receiving  the 
eucharist  were  those  whose  interest  was  in  the  salvation  of  the 
individual.  The  medieval  fear  of  dying  without  having  received 
the  eucharist  was  the  overwhelming  inspiration  here.  There  is  a 
canonical  tradition  with  this  principle  reflected  in  Regino  of 
Priim  (33)  , Bucchard  of  Worms  (34)  and  Ivo  of  Chartres  (35)  . It 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Lanfranc  (36)  , William  of  Champeaux  (37) 
and  Radulphus  Ardens  (38) . Anselm  of  Laon  (39)  expressed  the 
natural  conclusion  of  this  mentality  when,  while  admitting  that 
the  eucharist  is  necessary  for  salvation  and  that  infants  should 
be  communicate  "sub-specie  sanguinis"  for  that  reason,  suggested 
any  future  communion  could  be  delayed  for  a long  time. 


(29)  In  H.  Auf  der  Maur  and  B.  Kleinheyer  eds . Zeichen  des  Glaubens, 
1972,  pp.  485-491 

(30)  Ep.  85,  ad  Pontium;  PL,  163,442 

(31)  Decretum  in  J.  Leclercq  ed..  Revue  du  moyen  age  latin, 

1946  pp.  167-170 

(32)  in  Lanfranc,  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  1,2;  PL  150,411 

(33)  de  Ecclesiastica  Disciplina,  I,  69;  PL,  132,  205 

(34)  Decreta,  5,  10;  PL  140,  754 

(35)  Decreta,  2,20;  PL  161,  165 

(36)  Ejd . 33;  PL  150,  532;  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  1,  2 

(37)  Frag. ; PL  163,  1039 

(38)  Horn.  51  in  die  Paschae;  PL  155,  1850 

(39)  Recherches  de  Theologie  ancienne  et  medievale,  1939,  p.  319 
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This  process  as  a whole  achieved  its  inevitable  conclusion  in 
Saint  Thomas.  Thomas  finds  himself  dealing  with  two  things:  the 
long  established  theological  principle  that  both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  generally  necessary  for  salvation,  and  secondly, 
the  practice  of  communicating  the  young  which  was  fast  disappear- 
ing. How  to  reconcile  the  two?  Quite  simple  - say  both  are 
right.  To  some  this  may  typify  the  worst  of  medieval  casuistry, 
but  I would  suggest  it  can  be  appreciated  by  contemporary  pastors 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  Christian  relatives  of  those  who 
have  died  outside  what  could  still  be  called  normal  Christian 
belief  and  practice.  In  our  liturgical  prayers  today  we  remember 
before  God  those  who  "have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  those 
whose  faith  is  known  only  unto  God".  (40)  In  the  light  of  both 
scripture  and  tradition  this  is  anomalous.  We  have  rationalized 
the  salvation  not  only  of  non-communicating  children  but  also 
that  of  non-communicating  adults! 

Thomas  dealt  with  his  inherited  anomaly  by  affirming  that  the 
theological  principle  remains  - both  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
are  necessary  for  salvation  but  that  the  eucharist  can  be  received 
by  desire  ("ex  votum") . From  there  it  is  easy  to  go  on  and  argue 
that  infants  have  a right  to  the  eucharist  (" ius  ad  rem")  but 
not  in  it  ("ius  in  re").  Baptism  as  the  gift  of  faith  engenders 
a desire  to  receive  the  eucharist.  The  unfortunate,  but  logical, 
consequence  is  that,  given  the  mentality,  all  sacraments  can  be 
received  "ex  votum"  and  the  system  as  a whole  collapses.  But 
such  a system  can  only  exist,  and  such  speculation  can  only  take 
place,  if  the  sacramental  life  as  such  is  so  individualized  that 
it  ceases  to  be  an  expression  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  this  degeneration  of  the  corporate  understanding 
of  the  sacraments  during  the  middle  ages  that  provided  the  theo- 
logical and  cultural  milieu  in  which  infants  and  the  young  could 
stop  receiving  the  eucharist,  just  as  it  had  enabled  penance  to 
move  from  a public  community  event  to  an  individual  tariff  event. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  then  to  find  a North  German  synod, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  declaring  that  it  is  unseemly  for 
the  laity  ever  to  receive  the  eucharist. 

Past  Restorations  of  the  Practice . 


Bohemia.  The  history  of  the  restorations  of  infant  communion  is 
something  that  has  really  only  been  studied  in  passing  but,  I 
believe  merits  more  serious  attention.  Various  reformers  who 
knew  of  the  Hussite  practice  dismissed  it  as  either  error,  or 
yet  another  curiosity  from  Bohemia.  The  Non-Jurors  and  Catholic 
Apostolics  have  equally  been  dismissed  as  liturgical  antiquarians 
or  romantics.  I would  suggest  that  there  is  something  much  more 
profound  operating  here. 

Jakoubek  of  Stribro  described  his  idea  of  restoring  the  chalice 
to  the  laity  in  terms  of  a revelation.  Revelation,  he  defined, 
as  a mode  of  knowledge  coming  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  solid  expositions  and  and  authorities  of 
the  ancient  saints  - such  as  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Bernard  and 


(40)  ECUSA,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1977,  p.  391 
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Chrysostom,  and  others  who  have  followed  them  in  the  sense  (41) . 

If  one  compares  the  grounds  of  this  revelation  as  presented  by 
Jakoubek  in  the  apology  Salvator  Noster  - Spasitel  nas  (42) 
written  in  1416,  two  years  after  he  introduced  the  practice  in 
Prgue , with  the  apology  De  Communione  parvulorum  - 0 prijimdni 
mali(5kych  (43)  of  1419  he  could  well  attribute  the  restoration 
of  the  practice  to  yet  another  revelation  for  it  contains  the 
most  extensive  patristic  and  medieval  florilegium  to  exist  on 
the  subject  during  the  whole  medieval  period  and  was  not  to  be 
equalled  even  during  the  Reformation  polemic. 

Those  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  Utraquism  (44)  have  often 
done  so  in  a fashion  that  satisfied  the  political  historian  but 
not  the  theologians , and  the  question  of  the  communion  of  the  young 
has  been  left  in  an  even  less  settled  state.  (45)  The  reforms  of 
Matthias  of  Janov  in  popularizing  the  frequent  communion  of  the 
laity  in  the  late  fourteenth  century  paved  the  ground  for  both 
the  resotration  of  the  chalice  and  the  communion  of  infants. 
Jakoubek  was  thus  the  inheritor  of  one,  who  was,  for  the  time, 
a most  exceptional  reformer  in  that  Matthias  saw  frequent  - 
best  daily  - reception  of  the  eucharist  as  a principal  means  to 
the  restoration  to  health  in  the  body  of  Christ  as  a whole  (46) . 
Given  this  climate,  the  popularization  of  John  6:53  through  the 
Utraquist  debates,  and  the  intense  feeling  of  communalism  gene- 
rated through  the  political  conflict,  it  would  have  been  surprising 
had  the  communion  of  the  young  not  entered  the  debate. 

The  suppression  of  Utraquism  by  Wenceslas  in  1419  and  the  growth 
of  the  Tabor ites  assured  the  growth  of  the  practice,  even  among 
Untraquists  who  had  earlier  doubted  its  wisdom,  because  the  cele- 
bration of,  and  universal  participation  in,  the  eucharist  became 
the  principal  act  of  communal  identification  (47).  Thus,  among 
the  radical  Hussites,  the  communion  of  infants  remained  an 
indispensable  principle  until  the  movement  was  incorporated  into 
the  more  radical  German  protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  its  practice  was  abandoned.  What  is  interesting,  however, 
is  that  its  disappearance  is  directly  related  to  the  erosion  of 
the  corporate  consciousness  of  the  eucharist  as  forming  and 
defining  the  Christian  community  itself  in  favour  of  either  an 
understandably  conservative  Roman  Catholicism  whose  self- 
definition was  in  hierarchical  terms  of  a Lutheranism  that  had 
barely  examined  the  question,  but  when  it  had,  disapproved  (48) . 


(41)  From  Jakoubek' s defence  of  the  practice  to  Andrew  of  Brod, 
in  Howard  Kaminsky,  A History  of  the  Hussite  Revolution, 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1967,  p.100 

(42)  In  Bohumil  Ryba,  Betlemske  Texty,  Prague  1951,  pp. 105-139 

(43)  In  Ryba,  op.cit. , pp.  141-163 

(44)  Kaminsky,  op.cit . , pp.  98-126,  gives  a very  useful  summary 
of  the  question,  particularly  among  the  Czech  authors,  but 
leaves  a number  of  questions  still  unanswered 

(45)  cf.  Kaminsky,  op.cit. ,p. 233  n.33 

(46)  Malcolm  Lambert,  "The  Bohemian  Reform  Movement"  in  Medieval 
Heresy , London,  1977,  pp.  272-287 

(47)  See  Kaminsky's  collection  of  courses,  particularly  IV-a  and 
IV-b  in  op.cit. , pp.  278-80 

(48)  Tom.  2 Ep.  Luther i ad  Nicolaum  Haus  mannum  in  John  Goodwin, 
Cata-Baptism,  London  1655,  p.  339 
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England:  Jumping  several  centuries  from  Bohemia  to  England  the 
question  of  the  communion  of  the  young  presents  itself  in  a 
very  different  way.  The  first  widely  circulated  critique  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  An  Admonition  to  Parliament  (49)  . In  the 
controversy  that  followed  between  John  Whitgift  and  Thomas 
Cartwright  the  sacramental  practice  of  the  English  Church  was 
called  into  question.  (50)  The  basic  point  disputed  was  that 
while  the  Church  called  itself  reformed  its  sacramental  life  was 
in  direct  continuity  with  the  unreformed  English  Church:  baptism 
was  still  administered  privately  and  on  demand  and  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated  for  the  three  or  four  communicants  who  remained 
behind  after  matins.  The  sacraments  were  not,  claimed  the 
critics,  the  domain  of  a few  but  rather  ought  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  corporate  life  of  the  whole  Church.  As  such,  baptism 
ought  to  be  administered  only  to  children  of  practising  adults 
and  the  whole  community  should  be  present  at  every  celebration 
of  the  eucharist.  Whitgift  found  himself  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  being  in  theological  agreement  with  the  critics  but 
having  to  defnd  an  established  Church  which  was  intent  on  includ- 
ing not  only  all  shades  of  religious  sentiment  but  the  whole 
population  within  her  fold. 

As  the  sacramental  debate  developed  in  England  it  achieved  a new 
focus  with  the  introduction  of  a strong  anti-paedobaptist  factor. 
Baptismal  debates  occupied  the  centre  of  the  sacramental  theatre 
for  most  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  aspect  of  that  debate 
that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  question  repeatedly 
raised  by  the  anti-paedobaptists . If  you  baptize  infants  why 
not  communicate  them?  (51)  Over  a period  of  some  twenty  years 
the  paedobaptists  were  forced  to  concede  one  point  of  their 
argument  after  another  to  their  adversaries.  In  1647  Jeremy 
Taylor,  later  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Down,  wrote  A Discourse  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  which  included  the  most  serious 
examination  of  the  question  during  the  whole  period.  In  it  Taylor 
admits  the  truth  and  logic  of  the  antipaedobaptist  argument  on 
the  proposition  infant  baptism  implies  infant  communion.  (Taylor 
did  his  job  so  well  that  it  became  a standard  part  of  future 
baptist  polemics.)  He  ended  by  suggesting  that  if  anabaptist 
were  to  be  used  as  a term  of  derogation  then  an  equivalent  term 
should  be  invented  for  those  who  baptized  but  did  not  communicate 
infants . 

After  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  the  paedobaptists  were  obliged 
to  all  but  capitulate  on  the  question  of  communicating  infants. 
Their  only  remaining  argument  was  that  since  the  communion  of 
infants  was  not  necessary  to  their  salvation  - most  of  them 
would  have  held  that  neither  was  their  baptism  - then  they  would 


(49)  Thomas  Field  and  John  Wilcox,  London,  1572 

(50)  cf.  Cartwright,  a Replye  to  the  Answere,  London,  1573  and 
Whitgift,  An  Answer  to  a certen  libell,  London,  1572;  The 
Defense  of  the  Answere,  London,  1574 

(51)  I have  traced  the  development  of  this  controversy  in  my 
thesis  "The  Question  of  Infant  Communion  in  Seventeenth 
Century  English  Baptismal  Controversies." 
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continue  to  observe  the  tradition  they  had  received  from  the 
Church  and  not  communicate  infants.  The  Restoration  brought 
the  most  active  part  of  the  controversy  to  an  end  as  once  again 
the  established  Church  set  out  to  comprehend  all  shades  of 
religious  opinion.  It  would  not  be  foolish  speculation  to 
suggest  that  had  not  the  Restoration  returned  Anglicanism  to  its 
position  of  state  church,  those  in  its  number  with  a high  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  would  have  soon  restored  the  practice  of 
communicating  the  very  young.  (52)  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  later  Non-Jurors  who  became  the  theological  and 
spiritual  successors  of  that  party. 

Thomas  Deacon,  Non-Juring  Bishop  of  Manchester,  takes  Jeremy 
Taylor's  apology  for  infant  communion  to  its  natural  conclusion. 

In  his  A Compleat  Collection  of  Devotions  (53) , the  last  of  the 
Non-Jurors  liturgical  books  the  practice  of  baptismal  communion 
is  restored  for  both  infants  and  adults  preceded  by  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  the  administration  of  consecrated  milk  and  honey  with 
the  formula  "taste  this  milk  and  honey  in  token  of  your  spiritual 
infancy,  and  of  your  entrance  into  the  true  land  of  promise, 
the  church..."  (54).  Infants  and  children  were  then  to  continue 
as  regular  communicants  on  Sundays  at  church  or  daily  from  the 
reserved  sacrament.  (55) 

At  the  time  the  later  Non-Jurors  were  accused  of  liturgical 
obscurantism  (the  other  epithets  used  do  not  really  concern 
their  liturgical  practice)  (56) , but  from  a distance  it  is 
obvious  that  they,  rather  than  their  establishment  critics,  had 
the  better  idea  of  the  function  of  the  liturgy.  Deacon's 
rationale  for  his  liturgical  practice:  A Full,  True  and  Compre- 
hensive View  of  Christianity  (57)  - an  apology-cum-catechism  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful  - shows  a clear  understanding  of  both 
the  historical  and  pastoral  significance  of  what  he  was  doing. 
Deacon's  first  explanation  of  the  practice  is  that  infants  and 
children  receive  the  eucharist  as  a sign  of  their  membership  in 
the  community.  The  eucharist  is  a feast  in  which  participation 
denotes  those  who  belong  to  Christ  and  the  Christian  community. 
Absence  from  the  sacrament  denotes  those  whose  allegiance  is 
to  other  gods  and  some  other  society.  This  Deacon  documents  with 
Jewish,  Patristic  and  pagan  references  (58)  . During  a time  of 
liturgical  formalism  and  a generally  low  ebb  in  the  liturgical 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  Deacon  was  able  to  restore  a 
sense  of  liturgical  community  amongst  his  dying  church.  It  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  that  the  communion  of  infants  is 
the  only  one  of  the  "usages"  that  has  not  now  become  a normative 
part  of  Anglicanism. 


(52)  George  Herbert  was  advocating  a much  reduced  age  for 
communicants  as  early  as  1633. 

(53)  London,  1734 

(54)  Deacon,  op.  cit.  pp.  111-112 

(55)  Deacon,  op. cit . pp.  327-337 

(56)  cf.  Anon.,  Remarks  on  a Book  Lately  published. . . , London, 
1748?;  Josiah  Owen,  Jacobite  and  Nonjuring  Principles 
freely  examined,  London,  1747 

(57)  London,  1747 

(58)  Deacon,  Comprehensive  View,  pp.  343  ff. 
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The  last  look  at  a restoration  of  the  practice  of  communion  of 
the  young  is  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (59)  . This  often 
forgotten  nineteenth  century  church  is  in  many  ways  a prophetic 
model  for  the  Church  today  combining  the  charismatic  and  the 
formal,  whose  liturgical  life  was  a carefully  articulated 
expression  of  their  community  life.  (What  other  church  of  the 
time  had  but  one  eucharist  a Sunday,  celebrated  by  the  local 
bishop,  in  which  all  the  faithful  communicated?)  Participation 
of  the  young  in  the  sacrament  was  seen  as  an  essential  sign 
of  their  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Dr  Stevenson  (see  note  59) , who  grew  up  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  during  its  final  days,  and  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  time  was  taken  regularly  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
because  of  the  infrequent  availability  of  a Catholic  Apostolic 
celebration,  retains  as  his  most  vivid  boyhood  memory  the  refusal 
of  the  Episcopal  priest  to  communicate  him  because  he  was  too 
young  to  be  confirmed,  while  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  he 
does  not  remember  a time  when  he  was  not  welcome  at  the  Lord's 
Table  (60) . In  one  place  he  felt  as  if  he  belonged,  in  the 
other,  rejected;  a powerful  witness  to  the  effect  on  a young 
child  and  his  sense  of  community  and  belonging. 

Today 

What  does  all  of  this  say  to  us  today?  First,  I believe  it  serves 
as  a rule  by  which  we  can  measure  our  present  experience.  In 
large  parts  of  the  Church  young  children  and  infants  are  coming 
to  the  eucharist  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  familial  model 
for  the  eucharist  which  has  become  increasingly  common  has  had 
much  to  do  with  that.  Pastors  are  giving  the  eucharistic 
elements  to  these  children,  often  without  official  sanction. 

The  effect  is  two  sided.  At  the  level  of  acted  catechesis  the 
children  feel  themselves  a part  of  the  community  as  they  had 
never  done  before.  Their  own  words  witness  to  that.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  pastors  and  lay  people  who  have  talked  more  about 
community  during  the  past  two  decades  than  they  have  for  a very 
long  while  are  suddenly  struck  by  an  aspect  of  community  life 
that  they  had  long  overlooked.  It  comes  like  a conversion. 

Never  more  can  they  go  back  to  their  old  ways. 

The  communion  of  the  young  has  some  very  profound  things  to  say 
about  the  nature  of  our  communities.  It  pushes  us  to  examine 
aspects  of  our  community  life  that  are  often  left  unquestioned. 

In  the  developed  West,  where  we  have  become  too  accustomed  to 
dry  cerebral  Christianity,  it  opens  the  possibility  for  the 
irrational  and  the  childlike.  To  the  extent  that  true  worship 
demands  the  participation  of  the  whole  self  and  not  just  the 
mind,  the  communion  of  the  young  helps  us  to  recover  a worship 
that  is  truly  catholic. 


(59)  The  most  accessible  study  of  this  church  and  its  liturgical 
life  is  Kenneth  W.  Stevenson's  "The  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  - its  History  and  its  Eucharist,"  Studia  Liturgica 
Vol.  13,  No.  1,  1979,  pp.  21-45 

(60)  Related  in  conversation 
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While  claiming  to  have  vanquished  Pelagius,  we  require  people 
to  exercise  a religious  character  that  is  always  adult , always 
self-contained.  We  need  to  admit  Augustine's  image  of  the  sucking 
child.  We  must  admit  that  sometimes  we  can  only  come  to  God  as 
a helpless  infant  throws  himself  on  his  mother's  breast.  At 
the  same  time  we  need  badly  to  break  the  link  between  chronology 
and  Christian  maturity. 

Seeing  children  being  fed  at  the  Lord's  Table  pushes  the  adult 
communicant  to  examine  anew  why  Jesus  thought  that  children 
belonged  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  things.  How 
can  Jesus  see  the  child  as  the  model  for  Christian  believers? 

If  men  and  women  hope  to  find  healing  and  fulfilment  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  they  must  begin  by  becoming  "like  children".  Mere 
unreconstructed  adults  have  no  hope  of  entering  that  kingdom. 

When  confronted  with  the  child  as  a model  for  the  Christian,  we 
experience  anew  some  oft-hidden  realities  of  our  faith.  We  can 
see  the  child,  the  perfect  receiver,  unembarrassed  and  graceful, 
receiving  the  unmerited  and  unearned  gift  of  God's  grace.  We 
can  see  in  the  child,  ever  launching  himself  out,  unafraid,  into 
a perilous  world,  the  model  of  perfect  trust.  We  can  see  in  the 
child  infectious , effervescent  joy , the  model  of  the  delight 
of  the  saints.  And  week  by  week,  as  the  pastor  passes  along  the 
altar  rail  seeing  upstretched  hands,  looking  into  wondering 
eyes,  and  hearing  small  voices  say  "amen",  he  knows  the  model  is 
before  him,  and  with  God's  grace  he  too  will  become  like  those 
whom  he  feeds. 


EUCHARIST  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  WORLD 

A Report  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Discussion  and  Praxis 

David  R.  Holeton  and  Eberhard  Kenntner 


I . The  Orthodox  Church 

The  communion  of  infants  and  children  has  been  practised  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  first 
references  to  the  communion  of  children  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  references  to  infant  baptism  in  the  apostolic  Fathers.  The 
communion  of  infants  is  therefore  understood  in  Orthodox  theology 
as  an  apostolic  tradition  which  was  never  at  any  time  interrupted 
nor  its  legitimacy  questioned. 

Orthodox  practice  is  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
two  sacraments,  baptism  and  chrismation  (anointing  with  the 
chrism) , baptism,  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  anointing  and  con- 
firmation - these  are  therefore  parts  of  a single  indivisible 
liturgical  action.  Baptism  incorporates  a person  wholly  and  com- 
pletely in  the  body  of  Christ,  makes  him  or  her  a branch  of  Christ 
the  vine.  Immediately  after  baptism  and  anointing,  therefore, 
the  newly  baptized  person,  whether  infant  or  adult,  also  receives 
first  communion.  Since  infant  baptism  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  from  the  earliest  days,  first  communion  is  usually 
infant  communion. 

Since  the  Orthodox  tradition  regards  communion  in  both  kinds  as 
divinely  commanded,  it  is  the  normal  custom  for  the  infants  to 
receive  not  only  the  wine,  disponsed  in  a spoon  specially  reserved 
for  this  liturgical  purpose,  but  also  some  leavened  bread. 

In  the  Orthodox  Church  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
sacramental  instruction  given  to  Protestant  confirmands  or  that 
given  to  first  communicants  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 

The  term  "admission"  only  appears  in  the  sense  that  baptism  is 
obviously  a prior  condition  for  participation  in  the  eucharist. 
Children  thus  grow  into  sacramental  practice  by  sharing  in  the 
celebration.  Instruction  and  explanation  accompany  this  growth 
and  are  provided  by  parents,  sponsors  and,  above  all,  priests, 
and  in  non-communist  countries  also  by  religious  instruction  in 
schools.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  question  of  under- 
standing the  eucharist  takes  a back  seat,  since  the  effects  of 
the  sacrament  reach  down  into  the  deeper  levels  of  the  human 
person  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  understanding. 

In  the  Orthodox  tradition,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depends 
neither  on  the  faith  nor  on  the  ethical  condition  of  the  cele- 
brant but  solely  on  the  divine  prescription  and  on  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  himself  the 
invisible  celebrant.  In  the  sacrament  God  reaches  out  to  redeem 
us.  There  is  faith  here  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
divine  eucharist  through  the  transformation  of  the  elements  of 
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bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood.  In  the  communion,  the 

baptized  partake  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Mystically 

they  are  united  with  him  in  one  body.  Thier  souls  are  thereby 
purified,  sanctified,  spiritually  nourished  and  in  a mystic  way 
made  immortal  but  their  bodies  also  receive,  together  with  their 
souls,  the  seed  of  incorruption,  resurrection,  immortality  and 
eternal  life. 

The  Orthodox  Church  has  never  at  any  time  in  its  history  seen  any 
reason  why  infants  and  children  should  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  eucharist.  To  justify  this  practice,  appeal  has  been 
made  and  is  increasingly  made,  in  addition,  to  the  attitude  of 

Jesus  to  children  (Mark  10:13-16;  Matt.  18:  1-6)  as  well  as  to  the 

words  of  institution  ("...Drink  of  it,  all  of  you"  Matt.  26:27). 


II . The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  too,  the  communion  of  infants  and 
children  was  customary  down  into  the  high  middle  ages.  Only  in  1215, 
at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  was  the  obligation  to  communicate 
postponed  to  the  so-called  "anni  discretionis"  (the  year  of  dis- 
cretion) , i.e.  to  the  age  at  which  a child  could  distinguish 
between  the  eucharist  and  an  ordinary  meal.  Whereas  this  originally 
meant  the  age  of  seven,  the  age  for  first  communion  soon  was  de- 
ferred to  the  age  of  between  ten  and  fourteen.  This  tendency  was 
reinforced  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545  - 1563)  when  it  expressly 
denied  that  children's  communion  was  necessary  for  salvation. 

In  1910  a fundamental  change  took  place  in  Catholic  practice  in 
respect  of  first  communion,  with  the  decree  Quam  singulari  of 
Pope  Pius  X (1903-1914) . This  decreed  the  advancement  of  first 
confession  and  first  communion  to  the  age  of  seven.  This  was 
certainly  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  tempered  the  demands  on 
children  by  reducing  to  the  absolute  minimum  what  was  required  in 
the  way  of  religious  instruction  or  mental  capacity.  Together 
with  the  1905  decree  concerning  daily  communion,  this  1910  decree 
provides  the  basis  for  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
present  practice  may  be  described  as  follows. 

In  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  infant 
communion  is  not  practised  in  the  Catholic  Church.  As  a general 
rule  children  are  admitted  to  first  communion  in  age  groups,  in 
the  second  year  of  primary  education,  i.e.  at  around  the  age  of 
seven,  on  what  is  called  "White  Sunday".  A marked  tendency  to- 
wards early  first  communion  is  evident  in  many  countries.  In 
Germany  (both  FRG  and  GDR)  and  Argentina,  for  example,  children 
as  young  as  five  and,  in  the  USA,  even  as  young  as  three,  are 
admitted  to  private  first  communion  after  suitable  preparation. 

But  they  are  subsequently  required  also  to  attend  the  solemn  cele- 
bration of  first  communion  on  "White  Sunday"  along  with  their  own 
age  group.  This  is  intended  to  give  due  place  to  the  ecclesio- 
logical  dimension  of  participation  in  the  eucharist. 

Meanwhile,  parents  have  been  drawn  in  to  the  preparation  of  their 
children  for  communion.  The  catechetical  instruction  of  the  con- 
gregation is  no  longer  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
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The  task  of  the  latter  is  rather  to  coordinate  and  prepare  the 
laity,  who  themselves  arrange  the  instruction  individually  in 
small  groups  of  up  to  six  children. 

In  countries  where  early  first  communion  is  increasingly  the 
practice,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  to  the  sequence  of  confession  and  then  communion.  Here,  des- 
pite strong  opposition  in  some  cases,  Rome  has  successfully  insisted 
on  the  observance  of  the  sequence  established  by  Pius  X.  The  main 
grounds  for  this  decision  of  Rome  were  pedagogical  in  character, 
in  face  of  the  crisis  over  confession  in  the  wake  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

In  contrast,  for  example,  to  the  Lutheran  churches,  there  are  no 
problems  about  children's  eucharists  in  the  Catholic  Church;  such 
masses  are  often  celebrated  in  school  services  for  children  from 
the  age  of  six  to  ten,  with  the  children  developing  their  own  forms 
and  prayers.  Yet  the  eucharistic  celebration  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation remains  the  normal  formula  and  this  is  encouraged  by  using 
the  children's  liturgy  of  the  mass  once  a month  in  the  ordinary 
Sunday  mass  service.  One  sign  of  the  interest  in  and  practical 
development  of  forms  suitable  for  introducing  children  to  the 
eucharist  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Universal  Board  for 
Children's  Masses  which  has  been  at  work  since  1 November  1973, 
coordinating  and  developing  ideas  and  experiences  from  the  different 
countries . 


Ill . The  Old  Catholic  Church 

In  the  matter  of  the  timing  of  first  communion,  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  has  adhered  to  the  Catholic  practice  prior  to  the  issue  of 
the  decree  Quam  singulari  by  Pope  Pius  X in  1910.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  children's  communion.  It  is  recommended  that  children 
should  first  participate  in  the  communion  service  at  the  age  of 
from  ten  to  twelve,  and  in  general  the  age  of  ten  is  preferred. 

The  decision  in  this  matter  rests  ultimately  with  the  parents,  in 
consultation  with  the  priest. 

In  Old  Catholic  theology,  too,  it  is  emphasized  that  baptism  in 
principle  includes  the  right  to  communion,  since  it  effects  the 
full  incorporation  of  the  recipient  into  the  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ.  But,  on  the  basis  of  I Corinthians  11:28,  the  capacity 
for  self-examination  is  regarded  as  a presupposition  for  partici- 
pation in  the  eucharist,  and  this  capacity  presupposes  in  turn  a 
certain  religious  development. 

Although  infant  baptism  is  also  ordinarly  practised  as  a matter 
of  course  in  the  Old  Catholic  Church  as  a sign  that  the  Lord  decides 
for  his  own  before  they  themselves  decide  for  him,  attendance  at 
instruction  classes  for  first  communion  is  obligatory  for  admission 
to  communion.  This  culminates  in  the  renewal  of  the  baptismal 
promise,  or  rather,  the  independent  confession  of  faith  by  those 
baptized  as  infants,  often  at  the  service  on  Easter  Eve. 

The  sacrament  of  penitence  is  regarded  as  a voluntary  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  communion.  But  the  eucharistic  celebration 
is  attuned  rather  to  praise  and  joy,  since  the  eucharist  is  seen 
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essentially  as  a meal  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the 
coming  joy  and  on  hope  in  the  returning  Lord  and  his  kingdom. 


IV.  Oriental  Churches  in  Communion  with  Rome 

In  most  Catholic  eastern  churches,  the  practice  of  giving  holy 
communion  to  newly  baptized  infants  is  no  longer  generally 
observed.  Since  Vatican  II  there  has  been  a renewal  of  tradi- 
tional practice  in  many  of  these  churches  and  a conscious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  communion  of  the  newly  baptized  and 
young  children.  Over  the  last  200  years  a concerted  effort  has 
been  made  to  impose  the  Roman  practice  of  delaying  first  commun- 
ion with  a later  age.  The  Melkites  proposed  this  addition  to 
the  Vatican  II  text  on  the  eucharist:  "The  ancient  oriental 
tradition  of  administering  the  holy  eucharist  to  children  at  the 
same  time  as  baptism  and  confirmation  is  to  be  holily  observe 
where  it  is  still  in  use,  and  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  practised, 
it  may  praiseworthily  be  re-established." 

As  these  churches  restore  their  traditional  practice  the  commun- 
ion of  infants  and  young  children  is  included  as  just  one  of  a 
number  of  changes  (e.g.  restoration  of  the  chalice  to  the  laity, 
replacing  Roman  with  eastern  vestments,  purging  western  inter- 
polations in  the  liturgical  texts  as  well  as  western  liturgical 
ceremonies).  The  restoration  of  the  communion  of  infants  and 
young  children  is  well  received  when  it  is  seen  as  part  of  the 
recovery  of  a rich  tradition  that  has  been  suppressed,  but  it 
does  create  some  pastoral  problems  in  churches  where  the  popular 
customs  associated  with  first  communion  as  practised  in  the 
Roman  Church  have  been  introduced  and  acculturated. 


V.  Lutheran  Churches 


1. 


DENMARK 


The  participation  of  children  in  the  Lord’s  supper  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  Church  of  Denmark  (Lutheran)  for  some  decades  now. 
This  is  an  exceptional  provision,  though  certainly  an  officially 
permitted  one.  In  Denmark,  too,  the  normal  practice  is  for  people 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  by  confirmation,  with  thorough  prior 
instruction.  The  exceptional  provision,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1955,  is  as  follows:  "Unconfirmed  children  may 
partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  if  the  pastor  consents  to  ^cceP^ 
them  as  guests  at  the  supper"  (Sect.  8,  1 of  the  Order  for  Confir 
mation) . The  responsibility  and  the  decision  in  the  matter  or 
children's  participation  is  here  assigned  explicitly  to  the 
pastor,  though  it  is  now  in  practice  inconceivable  that  a child 
would  be  refused  communion.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this 
exceptional  provision  makes  no  reference  to  any  specific  age. 


2.  FINLAND 

In  1973,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church  of  Finland 
decided  in  principle  to  open  the  Lord's  supper  to  children,  m 
1977  it  was  agreed  to  revise  the  regulations.  These  were  then 
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approved  by  parliament  in  their  revised  form  and  came  into  force 
on  1 October  1979.  The  theological  basis  of  the  new  regulation 
is  the  definition  of  baptism  as  "gateway  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity" and  as  entitling  the  baptized  person  in  principle  to 
participation  in  the  Lord's  supper,  with  no  additional  qualifi- 
cation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  traditional  theology  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
self-examination,  was  retained.  On  this  basis,  it  is  not  only 
baptism  which  establishes  the  right  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  but,  in  addition,  religious  instruction,  and  here  a rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  required.  The  new 
regulation  in  Finland  alters  neither  the  character  of  confirmation 
instruction  as  preparation  for  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  the  signifi- 
cance of  confirmation  itself. 

It  becomes  possible  to  admit  children  to  the  Lord's  supper  when 
a distinction  is  drawn  between  independent  and  non-independent 
participation.  The  rule  is  still  that  only  those  who  have  been 
confirmed  may  come  independently  to  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the 
case  of  unconfirmed  children,  the  key  passage  in  the  new  Art. 49 
of  the  Church  Law  reads:  "A  baptized  child  who  has  received 
instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  supper  may  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper  if  accompanied  by  a parent  or  some  other 
confirmed  church  member  having  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
Christian  upbringing." 

The  participation  of  children  in  the  Lord's  supper  still  depends 
not  only  on  baptism  and  the  accompaniment  of  confirmed  adults, 
therefore,  but  also  on  the  completion  of  a course  of  instruction. 
They  must  be  capable  of  distinguishing  the  Lord's  supper  from  an 
ordinary  meal.  They  must  know  that  in  the  Lord's  supper,  Jesus 
forgives  their  sins.  Certainly  there  is  no  provision  for  any 
check  or  examination  as  to  whether  or  not  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled. 

In  principle,  the  responsibility  and  the  decision  as  to  whether 
children  should  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  remains  with  the 
parents.  The  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  is  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  age  for  first  communion,  the  decisive  factor  here  being 
of  course  the  individual  capacities  of  the  child  in  question. 

3 . NORWAY 

After  preliminary  consultations  in  the  year  1978,  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Bishops'  Conference  indicated  to  the  spring  Synod  of 
1979  its  agreement  in  principle  to  the  admission  of  children  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  prior  to  confirmation.  The  basic  premise  here 
was  that  the  child  participates  in  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  con- 
text of  a family  or  accompanied  by  another  adult  Christian. 
Children  should  express  the  desire  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  no  child  should  be  forced  to  partake.  The  lower  age 
limit  mentioned  by  the  Bishops'  Conference  was  primary  school 
age,  i.e.  from  six  to  seven.  This  lower  age  limit  is  determined 
by  the  consideration  that  children  should  partake  voluntarily  and 
should  be  able  to  understand  that  the  Lord's  supper  offers 
communion  with  Jesus. 
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Before  a child  participates  in  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  first 
time,  its  parents  and  the  pastor  should  consult  together.  This 
is  not  to  be  institutionalized  in  any  way,  however.  The  Bishops' 
Conference  strictly  rejects  special  children's  services  in  holi- 
days and  in  youth  groups.  The  normal  service  of  worship  is  the 
proper  place  for  children  to  participate  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

These  decisions  of  the  Bishops'  Conference  are  expected  to  be 
confirmed  and  thus  to  take  effect  in  the  autumn  of  1980.  Only 
then  will  the  Lord's  supper  with  children  be  tested  out  in 
practice,  after  the  very  positive  results  already  achieved  in 
recent  years  by  the  admission  of  confirmation  candidates  to  com- 
munion in  advance  of  their  actual  confirmation. 


4.  USA/ CANADA 

The  Lord's  supper  with  children  communicating  has  been  practised 
for  nearly  a decade  now  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  North 
America  (1) . Participation  is  conditional  on  baptism,  which  is 
understood  as  conferring  full  church  membership  and  as  capable 
neither  of  being  enhanced  nor  needing  to  be  supplemented  by  con- 
firmation. The  gift  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  the  birthright  of 
the  baptized.  It  cannot  be  the  goal  of  church  instruction, 
therefore,  but  is  a viaticum  for  the  lifelong  catechumenate  of 
which  confirmation,  as  a pastoral  and  educational  ministry  of  the 
Church,  constitutes  only  a part.  Given  this  understanding  of 
baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist,  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish between  church  membership  and  eucharistic  fellowship. 

To  guard  against  any  magical  misinterpretation  of  the  sacrament, 
however,  it  must  be  maintained  at  the  same  time  that  participa- 
tion in  the  Lord's  supper  requires  an  elementary  grasp  of  the 
central  affirmations  of  faith  and  a certain  emotiaonal  recepti- 
vity - for  example,  the  assurance  that  the  crucified  Christ  who 
offers  pardon  is  truly  present  in  the  sacrament.  It  is  assumed 
that  these  conditions  are  satisfied  from  the  age  of  ten  upwards, 
in  support  of  which  assumption  reference  is  made  to  the  work 
of  psychologists  such  as  Gesell,  Erikson  and  Piaget. 

Responsibility  for  determining  the  right  moment  for  first  com- 
munion and  providing  suitable  instruction  and  support  falls 
alike  on  the  pastor,  the  family  and  the  congregation,  who  together 
make  up  the  "familia  Dei".  By  not  providing  a special  order  for 
first  communion,  it  is  made  clear  that  first  communion  is  simply 
the  moment  when  use  is  made  for  the  first  time  of  a privilege 
already  conferred  at  baptism. 

In  recent  years,  this  theological  approach  has  led  to  discussions 
as  to  the  possibility  of  infants  and  small  children  partaking  of 
communion.  But  only  a very  few  congregations  have  decided  in 
favour  of  this  practice  and  the  general  rule  is  for  children  to 
participate  from  their  tenth  year. 


(1)  American  Lutheran  Church,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Lutheran 
Church  Missouri  Synod,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada. 
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5 . GERMANY 

The  possibility  of  children's  participation  in  the  Lord's  supper 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  (FRG  and 
GDR)  since  the  sixties.  The  stage  reached  in  discussion,  and 
still  more  in  practice,  in  the  different  regional  churches  varies 
considerably.  The  guide  approved  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  in  1977  did  never- 
theless establish  a framework  within  which  experimental  orders 
for  communion  with  the  participation  of  children  are  being  or 
have  already  been  produced  in  the  various  regions. 

The  following  overall  picture  results  from  these  orders:  the 
call  for  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  children  partici- 
pating has  come  mainly  from  parents  and  congregations  who  wish  to 
develop  the  encouraging  experiences  they  have  had  in  family  ser- 
vices. There  is  no  intention,  therefore,  of  abandoning  the 
firmly  anchored  traditional  practice  of  connecting  admission  to 
the  Lord's  supper  with  confirmation.  The  idea  is  rather  to  pro- 
vide children  with  the  possibility  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
supper  prior  to  confirmation  as  well  as  alongside  it.  But  the 
relationship  between  general  admission  and  special  admission  has 
by  no  means  yet  been  finally  clarified. 

As  precondition  for  participation  in  the  Lord's  supper,  a 
thorough  instruction  of  children  in  preparation  for  it  is  men- 
tioned alongside  baptism.  The  proposed  minimum  age  for  partici- 
pation is  never  below  school  age  (i.e.  from  six  to  seven  years 
of  age) . Responsibility  for  adequate  preparation  and  a respons- 
ible attitude  towards  participation  rests  mainly  with  the 
parents  but  also  makes  claims  on  the  pastor  and  the  congregation 
as  a whole. 

In  some  places  in  the  GDR  experiments  are  being  made  with  com- 
munion services  for  children's  groups,  in  children's  services 
or  in  youth  groups,  for  example.  In  the  FRG,  on  the  contrary, 
such  services  are  neither  planned  nor  recommended.  The  worship 
service  of  the  whole  congregation  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
admission  of  children  into  the  eucharistic  fellowship. 

Up  to  the  present  no  unanimous  answer  has  been  found  to  the 
question  of  the  future  status  of  confirmation  nor  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  which  clearly  emerges  in  the  Lord's  supper  with 
children,  namely  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the 
core-community,  or  the  so-called  "intact"  families,  and  the  rest 
of  the  community  which  consists  largely  of  nominal  members  of 
the  folk  church.  A practical  and  in  many  places  also  a theolo- 
gical problem  is  a clear  distinction  between  an  agape  meal  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 


VI . The  Anglican  Communion 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  young  children  to  communion  can 
be  dated  from  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1968  (while  some 
parishes  had  earlier  admitted  young  children  to  the  eucharist, 
the  practice  was  relatively  rare) . The  bishops  assembled  at 
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Lambeth  proposed  changes  in  the  traditional  Anglican  order  of 
baptism:  confirmation:  eucharist.  The  basic  concern  behind  the 

resoltuion  was  the  need  for  a renewal  of  commitment  by  those  who 
had  achieved  adulthood  and  the  failure  of  the  traditional  practice 
of  confirmation.  The  resolution  suggested  that  either  (a)  con- 
firmation as  a prerequisite  for  the  eucharist  be  abandoned  and 
that  young  children  be  admitted  to  the  eucharist  after  some  sort 
of  instruction;  or  (b)  infant  baptism  and  confirmation  be  ad- 
ministered together,  followed  by  admission  to  communion  at  an 
early  age  after  appropriate  instruction.  The  bishops  took  care 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  separating  the 
sacraments  particularly  in  any  dialogue  with  the  Orthodox  or 
"believer-baptist"  churches  where  the  integrity  of  the  immediate 
relationship  between  baptism-eucharist  is  of  major  importance. 

The  conference  then  encouraged  a careful  examination  of  the 
theology  of  baptism  in  the  various  provinces.  With  this  initiative 
theological  commissions  in  the  various  provinces  worked  on  the 
question  of  Christian  initiation  and  generally  concluded  that 
theologically  baptism  implies  eucharist  and  that  there  was  no 
theological  objection  to  admitting  all  baptized  to  the  eucharist. 
The  pastoral  question  of  what  was  to  become  of  confirmation  was 
much  more  difficult  to  resolve  as  many  felt  it  important  to  re- 
tain some  sort  of  rite  of  mature  commitment  to  Christ,  although 
this  need  not  necessarily  bear  the  name  confirmation.  The 
synodical  reaction  to  the  reports  of  these  commissions  varied 
from  country  to  country  and  has  left  the  Anglican  community  with 
a considerable  variety  of  practice.  These  might  be  best  divided 
in  the  following  manner: 

1)  baptism  admits  to  the  eucharist  at  any  age:  United  States, 

New  Zealand,  some  dioceses  in  Canada; 

2)  baptism  admits  to  communion  but  at  a later  age  (circa  4-8) : 
some  dioceses  in  Australia,  Canada,  England,  Iceland, 

South  Africa,  Melanesia; 

3)  confirmation  required  before  admission  to  communion:  some 
dioceses  in  Australia,  and  England. 

There  are  a number  of  provinces  from  which  no  information  is 
presently  available.  Provinces  in  the  Third  World  tend  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  older  provinces  but  normally  after  several 
years  delay. 

If  a simple  summary  of  Anglican  experience  over  recent  years 
could  be  made,  it  would  probably  include  the  following  points: 

1)  baptism  implies  admission  to  the  eucharist; 

2)  pastorally,  the  communion  of  young  children  is  being 
accepted  at  a surprising  speed,  given  a tradition  that  had 
linked  communion  with  confirmation  until  the  end  of  the  1960s; 

3)  as  all  new  Anglican  baptismal  rites  have  a prayer  for  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  question  of  confirmation  becomes 
less  clear;  in  some  provinces  the  name  has  been  dropped 
altogether  so  as  to  reduce  the  theological  and  pastoral 
confusion . 
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VII . The  Presbyterian  Churches 


1.  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  initiative  for  admitting  children  to  the  eucharist  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  came  from  America.  In  1969  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  asked  by  a pres- 
bytery why  children  should  not  participate  in  the  Lord's  supper 
if  they  are  in  fact  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  concern 
was  heightened  by  a tendency  in  all  churches  to  raise  the  age  of 
confirmation,  and  by  a movement  in  several  churches  to  admit  bap- 
tized children  to  the  supper  prior  to  confirmation. 

A special  committee  was  established  which  in  1970  recommended  that 
changes  in  the  Book  of  Order  be  made  so  that  each  session  could 
authorize  the  families  under  its  care  to  permit  their  baptized 
children  to  participate  in  the  supper.  Each  session  would  deter- 
mine whether  in  that  congregation  baptized  children  may  partici- 
pate "if  their  parents  deem  this  appropriate". 

The  question  of  children  at  the  eucharist  became  somewhat  compli- 
cated as  the  church  explored  its  baptismal  discipline  and  recom- 
mended that  the  life  of  the  church  would  be  enriched  if  the 
children  of  believers  could  be  baptized  either  in  infancy  or  upon 
their  public  profession  of  faith.  This  has  led  to  a number  of 
overtures  to  have  the  word  "baptized"  deleted  from  the  invitation 
to  communion;  these,  however,  have  been  consistently  rejected. 

In  1974  a Special  Commission  on  the  Theology,  Nature  and  Practice 
of  the  Lord's  supper  was  established  which,  in  part,  dealt  with 
the  communion  of  children.  The  one  significant  recommendation 
made  in  this  area  was  the  deletion  of  the  1970  proviso  "if  their 
parents  deem  this  appropriate"  on  the  grounds  that  this  decision 
is  ecclesial  not  familial.  In  1979  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Book  of  Order 
now  reads:  "An  invitation  to  partake  shall  be  extended  to  all 
who  confess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  and 
shall  include  baptized  children  who  are  being  nurtured  and  in- 
structed so  that  they  will  participate  with  an  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  Table  and  their 
response  in  faith  thereto." 

The  Council  on  Discipleship  and  Worship  is  presently  reviewing  how 
various  congregations  are  implementing  the  participation  of  bap- 
tized children  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to 
helpful  guidelines  for  the  manner  in  which  baptized  children  are 
invited  to  the  Lord's  table  as  well  as  for  the  eucharist  cele- 
bration itself. 


2 . NEW  ZEALAND 

In  1974  the  Presbyters  and  General  Assembly  rejected  a proposal 
to  admit  baptized  children  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Since  then  the 
Doctrine  Committee  has  received  a number  of  requests  to  reconsider 
the  matter.  This  has  come  largely  from  ministers  in  parishes 
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involved  in  cooperation  with  Anglicans.  In  1977  the  Doctrine 
Committee  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  and  made  the  recommen- 
dation "that  sessions  who  so  desire  may  permit  baptized  children 
of  communicant  members  to  participate  in  the  Lord's  supper  along 
with  their  families". 

The  recommendation  was  supported  with  a reflection  on  the  nature 
of  the  supper  as  a sign  of  participation  in  God's  covenant;  the 
continuity  between  family  participation  in  the  passover  and 
family  solidarity  in  the  New  Testament;  and  the  pastoral  problems 
presently  created  by  the  regular  separation  of  children  and  young 
people  from  the  worshipping  community.  The  practice  of  both  the 
Anglican  Church  in  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  noted. 

3.  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

Parents  sometimes  move  more  slowly  than  their  children.  In  1979 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  issued  a 
report  "The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Children  of  the  Church"  to  the 
presbyteries  for  discussion  and  comment  only.  The  report  suggests 
that  "baptized  children  capable  of  responding  in  faith  to  the 
invitation  Take,  eat,  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table. 

The  study  examines  the  recommendation  under  the  categories  of 
doctrine,  worship,  education  and  discipline.  The  Committee  sees 
the  imposition  of  conditions  such  as  a public  profession  of  faith 
or  a certain  degree  of  understanding  on  those  who  would  come  to 
the  Lord's  table  as  denying  the  unconditioned  nature  of  grace 
itself.  "The  Committee  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  no  minimum 
age  should  be  stipulated.  More  important  by  far  than  the  age  of 
introduction  is  the  attitude  of  parents  and  the  readiness  of  the 
congregation  both  to  support  families  in  a new  understanding  of 
the  communion  service  and  to  receive  children  as  a perfectly 
natural  event  into  the  service." 

"If  after  due  deliberation  the  Church  is  of  a mind  to  allow  bap- 
tized children  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  then,  in  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  permissive  legislation  should  be  introduced  to 
cover  such  a contingency.  It  is  recognized  that  in  some  areas 
of  Scotland  even  today  many  sincere  Christians  find  themselves 
unable  to  enter  into  full  communicant  membership  and  that  if  such 
inhibition  exists  among  adults  the  likelihood  of  them  encouraging 
their  children  to  communicate  is  remote.  In  other  areas  no  such 
inhibition  exists  and  it  is  likely  that  many  Christian  parents 
will  readily  encourage  their  children  to  receive  communion." 


VIII.  The  Methodist  Church  (England) 

The  problem  of  the  admission  of  unconfirmed  children  to  the  Lord's 
supper  was  considered  by  the  Methodist  Conference  of  England  in 
1973,  1975  and  1978.  As  a result  of  the  growing  practice  of  making 
the  main  Sunday  service  a family  service  with  communion,  the 
question  arose  of  whether  and  in  what  way  the  children  present  at 
such  services  could  take  part  in  the  communion.  There  was  no 
question  of  their  simply  being  left  in  the  pews,  since  the  Con- 
ference had  already  decided  in  1961  that  the  children  were  not 
only  the  church  of  tomorrow  but  also  "here  and  now,  part  of  the 
church  today" . 
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One  obvious  possibility  was  the  blessing  of  the  children,  as 
practised  today  in  many  congregations.  The  question  soon  arose, 
however,  as  to  why  baptized  children,  who  are  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  should  not  also  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  Nothing  in  the  Methodist  regulations  prevents  this,  and 
John  Wesley  himself  had  celebrated  the  eucharist  with  children. 

In  many  congregations,  children  who  expressed  the  desire  to  take 
communion,  who  were  suitably  instructed  and  had  some  degree  of 
faith,  began  to  be  invited  to  the  Lord's  table. 

The  Methodist  Conference  could  only  recommend  the  experiment  with 
children's  communion;  it  has  no  power  to  instruct.  In  conse- 
quence, there  are  wide  variations  in  practice  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  from  the  traditional  admission  to  communion  after  confir- 
mation as  young  people,  or  the  blessing  of  children  in  the  con- 
text of  a celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  the  participation 
of  children  in  the  eucharist.  A question  not  yet  finally  clari- 
fied is  whether  children  should  be  confirmed  earlier  for  this 
purpose  or  simply  admitted  earlier  and  confirmed  later.  There 
are  also  still  unsolved  problems  arising  from  differences  in  the 
practice  of  individual  congregations.  Nevertheless  most  Methodist 
congregations  are  no  longer  prepared  to  hinder  baptized  children 
from  participating  in  the  messianic  meal,  since  according  to  the 
New  Testament  they  have  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


IV.  Reformed  Church  (Switzerland) 

In  all  areas  of  Switzerland,  with  the  exception  of  one  canton, 
children  are  admitted  to  communion  prior  to  confirmation,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  suitable  instructed.  But  there  are  no  uni- 
form regulations  and  experiences  so  far  vary  greatly  from  congre- 
gation to  congregation.  Decisions  in  favour  of  admitting  children 
to  the  Lord's  table  have  often  been  taken  without  much  theological 
discussion  so  that  in  many  places  ordinary  members  of  the  churches 
have  not  yet  really  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  at  all. 

In  congregations  which  have  already  been  practising  children's 
communion  for  some  years  now,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
three  problems  have  arisen  for  which  no  solution  is  yet  in  sight. 

1.  Not  much  is  gained  by  admitting  children  to  the  communion 
service  as  currently  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
essential  to  seek  new  forms.  This  means,  however,  that 
children's  communion  has  become  a challenge  to  the  tradi- 
tional Reformed  church  service  with  its  strong  intellectual 
bias  and  main  emphasis  on  the  sermon. 

2.  In  French-speaking  Switzerland  especially,  the  number  of 
unbaptized  children  is  steadily  increasing,  to  some 
extent  as  a consequence  of  the  theological  discussion 

on  the  legitimacy  of  infant  baptism  which  was  initiated 
by  Karl  Barth.  In  many  congregations  the  tendency  is 
to  postpone  baptism  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  ad- 
mission to  communion,  with  the  result  that  the  problem 
of  unbaptized  persons'  participating  in  the  Lord's  supper 
becomes  acute. 
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3.  In  all  guides  and  decisions  relative  to  children's 
communion,  the  importance  of  children  being  accom- 
panied and  supported  by  their  parents  is  stressed. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  world  of  the  family  is 
far  more  disintegrated  than  is  commonly  accepted. 

But  unless  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's  table  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  undivorced  parents, 
the  church  must  face  up  to  the  question  of  its 
pastoral  responsibility  to  bring  the  Lord's  supper 
also  into  broken  families  and  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  fulfilling  this  responsibility. 

These  three  questions  are  certainly  not  the  exclusive  concern  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Switzerland,  but  arise  in  other  ways 
also  for  most  of  the  churches  already  mentioned. 


■ 
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...and  do  not  hinder  them  is  a contribution  to  the  ongoing  debate  on  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  the  eucharist.  The  papers  and  resources  included  in  the  book 
come  out  of  a recent  consultation.  They  examine  the  subject  from  a variety  of 
angles,  ranging  from  the  theological  to  the  psychological.  While  it  is  true  that  by 
and  large  they  favour  the  earlier  admission  of  children  to  the  sacrament,  they  are 
here  brought  together  in  the  hope  that  they  will  promote  further  ecumenical 
debate  on  the  subject. 


